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Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature. | 
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With study lists, ete, 556 pp.; 16mo.; $1.25, net. 

_ The Nation: “ The style isinteresting, the conception broad and clear, the biographical details nicely subor 
dinated to matters more important, and not even the dullest pupil can study it without feeling the historical and 
logical continuity of Knglish literature.” 


1. Rhymes and Fables. (ist Reader Grade.) $ .12 » 
2. Songs and Stories .. (2d Reader Grade.) 15 | 
3. Fairy Life........... (3d Reader Grade.) .20 le 
4. Ballads and Tales .. (4th Reader Grade) 25} 
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Pancoast’s Representative English Literature. | 


5l4 pp.; large 12mo.; $1.60, net 

Includes with @ briefer anc earlier form of the historical and critical matter of the /ntroduction the | 
following SELECTIONS (each com™lete ): — Chaucer: The Nonne Prestes Tale; Good Counseil. Spenser: | 
Prothalamion, Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice (entire). Bacon: Of Great Place; Five Elizabethan 
Songs. Milton: L’ Allegro; Ll Penseroso. Dryden: Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 4dd'son; Ned Softly the | 
Poet; Sir Roger at Church; The Fine Lady’s Journal. Pope: The Rape of the Lock. Burns Poems. | 
Wordsworth: Poems, Coleridge: Ancient Mariner. Scott: Poems. Lam: Christ’s Hospital Five-and- | 
Thirty Years Ago. Byron: Poems. Aeats: Poems. Car/y/e: On Robert Burns. Macan/ay: On Samuel } 
Johnson. Browning: Poems. Jennyson: Poems, etc. q 
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Portraits of the Three Great Educators, FRENCH GAMES OF AUTHORS. 
COMENIUS, PESTALOZZI, AND FROEBEL. (Citations (les Auteurs £rancais. By F. L. Bonner. TTR I Fe 


This game is composed of 96 cards, which are arranged in 24 series. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








_ x oc 6 : x > . . . | _ = - pon . 
Each 22 x 28 inches, Price for the three postpaid - ] QQ..| of an author and three quotations from his works. ‘The name and three quotations are on all the 
suitable for framing. ’ : ’ . | ; “ey - 
cards of the series. Each card is known by the large type; the smaller letters indicate to which 
School decoration,is perhaps the most marked feature of this decade in the development of school | cerj s the card belongs. The serie- are also designated by the numbers marked on the cards. 


management. The walls of the up-to date schoolhouse are no longer bare, but are adorned by pictures ot 
a high class, which catch the eye and fix themselveson the memory of the pupils. The Regents of the 
University have gone so far as to allow pictures to be credited to the library fund, regarding them as of 2° ” F ‘ . 
equal importance with books for sheedueation of chitdven. Resnvaiiy. in buying pictures for the school eu (les Arademiciens., Par Muve. R. Sir, Prof. at Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 
room, the first call is for portraits of Pestalozzi and Froebel. itherto, unfortunately, these have been . 4h 7 Wd ? : . : 42 : , . . ’ . 
; : : 3 pi » sill be ory ore ‘ structive to pupils studying French Iwenty 
unattainable, but we have just had some specially engraved for us, and are now prepared to furnish them| | his game +ill be found very interesting and instruct Oo pul y! g “6 lit 
at the low rates given above. The portrait of Comenius which we published some time ago, and which | Frey h authors contribu e their wit and wisdom to the entertainm nt. It may be made useful in 
already hangs in so many schoolrooms, will now have a pair of worthy companions, and the three pictures | circles for conversation as a p irlor game at home. Trice. 75 cents, postpaid. 
at the low price named should be found in every schoolho ise in thecountry. Let the children become ac- p ; 
quainted with the three great educational reformers : Comenius, the father of modern education; Pesta- | Complete ¢ ataloyue of all publications in Freneh 
lozzi, who was the first to teach children to observe; and Froebel, who made school-life enter into the play and Other Foreign Languages sent when requeste d. 


as Wellas the work of the child. These are great names, and their faces should be familiar to every pupil. 51 & 853 5 AVE. 
ry c. WwW. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N Y. 'WILLIAM R. JENKINS, *éor 3s NEW YORK, 
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9M stamp, they go to increase the comfort and happiness of millions: who 
ESTERBROO ralue their easy-writing and other perfect qualities. 150 styles. 


26 John St., New York 


All stationers, or make requisitions. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Works: cainden, xo 


Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


























Dixon’s ‘“‘Cosmos” Pencils. 





Dixon’s “ Cosmos” Pencils are of the same good quality as What a difference between the Dixon pencils of to-day and | 
Dixon’s “Cabinet” and “Secretary.”” They are not so long known, | the leaden “plummet” of our grandfathers’ day! The history | 
however, and therefore do not enjoy the same popularity. They | of the lead pencil is interesting reading, and you will find wut 
are furni-hed with a very attractive point protector fitted with of jt in the “Teacher's Note Book,” a copy of which will be 
a thin, flat disc of rubber, which is peculiarly suited for erasing 
many lines that cannot be erased with any form of rubber. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. =: : Jersey City, N. J. 


mailed you free of charge. 
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- Apparatus. cents for postage. 1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. TP a It is by far the most remarkable offer ever 
2 | ot ge The BEST QUALITY and MOS T DURABLE, therefore LEAST E XPENSIVE. made. 
i TEACHERS’ PILGRIMAGE, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 
A restful and instructive tour of 70 days to H RPENER The “Dictionary of United States His- 
k ; ENGLAND, The GEM PENCIL S A tory” is bound in full morocco, and has 
1 SOLLA ND, Sharpens both Lead and Slate Ponetis. is never been sold for less than $4.00. We 
i, CHIMANY, + aoe Htefives me great pleasure, to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Shatpener”tt| offer you a copy of the book, and the Jour- 
i} i ALY” sh This Tra csuanet’ ts in satiebassoey use in very many of the cities and towns of the} nal of Education one year, new or renewal, 
Hi SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, under the per- State. From what | personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully! for $3.80. Wealso prepay express charges. 
id mans a ; ’ — ‘ convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
L <i nig oaliag acrtdlednppen Pic ~ Srnec te not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
1 et York on July Sth. Lectures on the History, Art, either in the school or the office. JOEL y yo sen 3 A copy of this great work, well worth 
1b in Treg ee ee bent neem co Price, ®3.50. pew) : on. ‘ae 4 t as ae $4.00, will be given absolutely free to any 
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scription, we will send the Journal for 
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now better than ever before N EF A Fitchburg railroad. The rate, $25.00, ap- 
*, “ ° deals to them, it is during the Easter vaca- 
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Via Colonial and Federal Express from 
A man sent this answer to a bookseller 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. who sent in his account for a book some 
; ve eg oe ms . time before delivered: “I never ordered 
Personally Conducted Tour Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. the book. If I did, you did not send it. If 
: a ™ I got it, I paid for it. If I didn’t, I wont.” 
VIA THE Tickets good, going, February 18--21. —Town and Country Journal. 
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dozen. Lots of fun for2 cents. By mail, $1.00. 


CAMERA 


$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


Ifatany time within a year you desire to trade 
for one of our REPEATING cameras, we will allow 
you $1.00 and take back the one you buy. The re- 
peating camera is like a repeating rifle. You pho- 
tograph one plate and instantly place another in 
position No trouble or bother. You load it at 
come, and snap the pictures at pleasure. Any child 
than handle it. This is a new device, never put on 
the market before. $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, according to 
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AN OBSTACLE. 





I was climbing up a mountain path 
With many things to do, 

Important business of my own 
And other people's, too, 

When I ran against a Prejudice 
That quite cut off the view. 


My work was such as could not wait, . 
My path quite clearly showed; 

My strength and time were limited, 
I carried quite a load; 

And there that hulking Prejudice 
Sat all across the road. 


So I spoke to him politely, 
For he was huge and high; 

And begged that he would move a bit, 
And let me travel by— 

He smiled, but as for moving— 
He didn’t even try. 


And then I reasoned quietly 
With that colossal mule; 
The time was short, no other path, 
The mountain winds were cool— 
I argued like a Solomon, 
He sat there like a fool. 


And then I begged him on my knees— 
I might be kneeling still 

If so I hoped to move that mass 
Of obdurate ill will 

As well invite the monument 
To vacate Bunker hill! 


So I sat before him helpless, 
In an ecstacy of woe— 

The mountain mists were rising fast, 
The sun was sinking low— 

When a sudden inspiration came, 
As sudden winds do blow. 


I took my hat, I took my stick, ° 
My load I settled fair, 
I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air 
And I walked directly through him, 
As if he wasn’t there! 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


James L. HuGnues, 7oronto: Art is the representa- 
m of the complete man at his best. 


SrareE SuPERINTENDENT JuNiuS JorDAN, LL.D., 
A good summer school teaches the good 


rkansas : 
teacher how to teach better, and the poor teacher how 
} improve himself that he may teach well. 

Proressor A. E, Dotpear, Tufts College: Na- 

re is a vast deal more a controlling factor in the 
wssibilities of every individual t] an their nurture; 
) one can safely depart from the lines laid down in 
: structure of the brain in the attempt to give what 
s called breadth of mind. 


Hon. J. 


L M. Curry, Peabody Fund: A free 
vernment can be stable and secure only when in- 
ligence and patriotism act in concert. Public 
nion is a safe barrier against oppression, executive 
irpation, legislative robbery, communism, only 
ien the public opinion is sufticiently enlightened, 
ich is attainable by spreading as widely as possi- 
among our people a true sense of their interests, 
| training them in those sentiments upon which 
ne the fabric of a free government can ever be 


ifely erected, 


A GOOD MOTTO. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 





One of the best teachers | ever knew laid down 
but one rule at the beginning of the term of school: 
“Do right.”  L was very young then, but that simple 
fundan-ental rule has been a guiding star in my life. 
Sometimes he would vary it to the colloquial, but ex- 
pressive, adage: “Be sure you're right; then go ahead.” 
in times of temptation | have forgotten the hundreds 
of sentimental stories and poems | have read, but I 
have never forgotten the stalwart rectitude ineulcated 
by these basal mottoes. 

My counsel to teachers would be: Don’t be afraid 
tu teach practical ethics in a frank and positive way. 
Ii you are teaching civil government, put in a “gude 
word” now and then for righteous citizenship. ‘Tell 
the boys how noble and manly it is to be honest in 
civic affairs; how wrong and unmanly to accept a 
bribe, to defraud the government, and thereby de- 
iraud the people; how base to be a mere pettifogger 
Grind these principles of down- 
right uprightness into their souls, so that they will 
never forget them, should they in time be honored 
with a publie trust. 


and demagogue. 








CHILD SLUDY VS. GRAMMATICAL CON-_ 
STRUCLION. 


BY MARY H. 


LEONARD. 


It is perhaps natural that one who was for years 
a teacher of that old-fashioned subject, “Grammar,” 
including “parsing,” should be curiously, not to say 
Whimsicaily, impressed with a transformation which 
modern pedagogical thought has effected—one may 
almost say—in the relations of language itself, at 
least, so Jar as pertains to the adjuncts of the verb 
“teach.” 

We call to mind the old Latin rule learned in child- 
hood that 
accusative objects, one denoting the person, the other 
the thing.” We have met teachers—of the class that 
believe that all rules of English grammar ought to be 
firmiy inrooted in Latin usages—who therefore held 
that in “parsing” we should differentiate the relations 
of the objects in the several sentences: He taught the 
child arithmetic, He told the child a story, He struck 
the child a blow, maintaining that the first had two 
direct or accusative objects, the others an indirect or 
In talk- 
ing with such teachers, however, we have felt that the 


“a verb of teaching governs two direct or 


dative object, followed by the direct object. 


assertion, “It is so, because the Latin construction 
proves it,” was an inconclusive argument to give to 
our Lnglish-speaking pupils. 

But whichever may be the correct way to “parse” 
the objects ot “teach,” it must be confessed that too 
generation did sometimes 


manv teachers of a 


slight the object denoting the person in favor of that 


ago 
denoting the thing. ‘Too many of us, alas, in looking 
back over years of earnest schoolroom labor, recog- 
nize that we were sometimes more deeply engaged in 
teaching subjects than in teaching pupils. ‘The sub- 
ject was interesting. We knew thaé it was important. 
We telt ourselves called upon to secure for it a due 
share of attention in educational courses. So we 
taught our chosen subjects to the pupils, making the 
subject matter the direct object of our mental activity. 

But if it be true that many of the older teachers, 
as well as some of the modern “departmental” ones, 
have given more thought to the subjects they were 
teaching than to the growth and needs of the chil- 
dren themselves, yet the average modern teacher of 
lower grade work has “changed all that.” 

The child study movement has not perhaps accom- 
plished any very important results in its attempted 
generalizations regarding the status of children’s 


minds. Indeed, it is hard to restrain a smile, as one 


tries to read the elaborate statistics proving by labori- 
ous “averages” some general truth which every 
mother knows by instinct in its concrete application 
to the children around her knee. 

But we bless the child-study movement, after all. 
liz results may be meagre in developing on a scien- 
tific basis the “psychology of childhood.” But it 
has done something better than that. 1t has awak- 
ened a new interest in children. It has emphasized 
to the minds of thousands of teachers the important 
truth that the child is of more value than a subject 
of study. It has made us remember that the school 
exists for the child, and not the child for the school. 
It has helped teachers to see that the child must in 
part set the pace for his own instruction and direct its 
bent. It will help finally to solve some of the difhi- 
culties in our graded school system, by forcing “edu- 
cationists” to search for ways by which, without sacri- 
licing the great advantages of the graded system, 
they can reduce to a minimum the tyrannizing de- 
mands and deleterious effects of “the system,” in 


‘sacrificing individual needs to the claims of the as- 


sumed “average pupil.” 

But with all the good that the child-study move- 
ment has brought, we need not forget that the re- 
action from the old time ideas might be carried too 
fur. Subjects still have their claims in the practical 
workings of a school curriculum. In making the 
“object denoting the person” the direct object of our 
effort, we must not subordinate too much the thing 
that is to be taught. ‘This is an age of competition in 
every department of the world’s enterprise. It is 
not cnough that a child shall be good. He must also 
“good for something.” One cannot hope to win 
success in his life’s undertakings except by making 
himself master of the subjects to which he, gives his 
attenuicn, One of the most important things that the 
school can do for the child is to develop in him early 
the power to set himself earnestly to a task and to ac- 


he 4 


complish it. 

‘io return to our grammatical considerations, al- 
though we would not indorse the principle that the 
parsing of an English sentence is to be determined by 
reference to Latin forms, yet for practical purposes 
we are inclined to believe that the old Latin rule is 
a good one to apply to English pedagogical proposi- 
tions. We think it well that in every teacher’s mind 
the verb “teach” should govern two objects, both 
direct and both held to be of real importance. 





CORRELATING ART. 





BY CHARLES F. WHITNEY. 





[Abstract of paper read before the State Art Institute at 
Salem Normal School. } 
[ Reported by Florence M. Snell. ] 

In these days, when so much is said of correlation, 
a new departure along this line, the correlating of art 
with other subjects, is of interest. An artistic draw- 
Ine tells us of something more than the quality of the 
line, the manner of manipulation, the graceful curve, 
or harmony of color. It is more than a good bit of 
Art 
hidden springs of life and beauty. 


drawing. speaks to us of the inner life, the 
It arouses the per- 
ception of beauty in any object in any department. 
We teach art for art’s sake, and, at the same time, it 
has been found of practical value when associated with 
other studies, making them more artistic, giving them 

Art thus gives 
the same time a 


a dee per meaning. a broader outlook. 
material to aid thought, and is at 
means of thought expression. 
Drawing has long been recognized as a necessity in 
manual training and industrial training. Picture 
study is alse much used as an aid in many departments 
of education: historic pictures, illustrating archi- 
tecture, local and historic; landscapes, pictures of 
authors and works of art by the masters, each sug- 


gesting the line of work for which it is particularly 
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adapted. As picture study is a branch of art educa- 
tion, the art idea should be kept in mind in their selec- 
tion, thereby cultivating a love for the beautiful and 
inereasing the interest in the subject itself. 

In the model schools of the Salem normal school 
works of masters are studied to develop a love for real 
beauty in art, and an artistic appreciation of the pic- 
ture itself. A copy of Abbot-Thayer’s “Caritas” was 
brought to the children of the first grade, and they 
were asked why they liked it. There were various 
answers: “Because there were children in it.” “Be- 
eause there was a lady in it.” “Because she looked 
hind,” ete. Finally one child said he liked the pie- 
ture because the Jady had her arms outstretched. 
“But would you like a picture of me with my arms 
outstretched (stretching them awkwardly) or your 
teacher?” “No.2”? ©Then why do you like this pie- 
ture beeause the lady has her arms outstretched?” 
After a long pause, one little child said, “I like it be- 
cause she is saving, ‘Nobody can touch my little chil- 
dren?” Can anyone stv that children do not tee: 
the art purpose of a picture, or its moral inspiration? 

Ilustrative sketching. expressing the story in 
drawing, has long been a feature of our lower grades: 
these sketches, as well as the art pictures collected for 
history and geography, furnish a natural basis for 
composition, taking it from the realm of drudgery and 
making it interesting. 

Nature is the foundation of all art; it is impossible 


in teach much good drawing, color, or form without a 
study of nature. On the other hand, a nature study 
cutline prepared by the teacher of that subject, for 
her students, suggests as aims: ‘To gain power in 
accurate observations. To appreciate the beautiful 
in nature and its expression in literature and art. 
To obtain a comprehensive view of the life-history of 
the plant.” Two departments of study with the same 
ideals and aims can only gain time, add to the value of 
the one the value of the other, cultivate a deeper love 
for each, and for the beauty in the world about them 
hy correlating their work.  I'requent consultation in 
regard to objects to be drawn, visits to the laboratory, 
Sug L% stions as to grouping and arrangement, charac- 
ter Gf line and detail, the best medium, ink, color, 
or pencil, have proved helpful to both departments. 
Walks with the pupils, the teachers accompanying 
them, frequent use of text-book, study of trees, 
sketching them with a sugyestion of the subordinate 
surroundings, color study, illustrations of harmony 
collected as well as leaves and tlowers—teach pupils 
how to wadk, how to see, and the student thus observ- 
ing nature does not forget nature’s living personality, 
her geitleness, loveliness, friendliness. Students 
later come to develop an interest in the purpose and 
teclmique of landscape drawing. 


ina y 


“it toa literature class, one day, L illustrated 
on the blackboard word pictures found by the class 
i their lesson, and interest was thus aroused in the 
subject. The first work done by the class was a study 
In the arrangement of simple quotations on drawing- 
paper, the quotations being printed in letters of 
differem styles, Next followed quotations illus- 
trated by pictures cut from magazines and other 
periodicals, arranged with care, much attention being 
paid to general artistic effects. Some of the more 
courageous members of the class have made black- 
board sketches ilustrating quotations, adding thus to 
the appearance of the room and giving vividness to 
the thought pictured, In another, more advaneed, 
class in literature pictures of original composition, i] 
lustrating pocmes, have heen made from the begin 
ning. while in still a third calendars for the year with 
stanzas for each month and illustrative pictures or 
sketenes have*® been made. Mueh enthusiasm was 
shown by thre Class, A general expression of greater 
a} preeiat on of literature, and a keener feeling for 
landscape effects and their meaning to the mind has 
shown the profit to literature, while a growth in the 


artistic excellence of the work shows its effect on art. 


lf nothing in the way of literature or art were at 


tained by the work, quickness. of perception, indi 


viduality of thought, and adaptability of means to an 
end make it invaluable to normal students. 
litad . _— : . 
In history great interest has been added to the work 
’ | strat) . 7 ram so . oe Be ; 
by illustrations of various stages of civilization, by 


portraits of statesmen, and by grouping history, litera- 
{ure, and art together. 

In geography the aims of art are: First of all tech- 
nical. to aid in real knowledge, as, for example, in the 
study of a hill, its moulding in clay, its conic sections, 
projection drawings being made and then pictorial 
drawings. In stereopticon talks with the class, when 
x variety of landscapes is used, illustrative of the line 
studied in veography or physiography, care is taken 
that artistic views are used. In showing the pictures, 
aesihetically, then it is studied technically in relation 
to the subject in hand. Students are allowed to use 
note-books and study effects. Later, a discussion 1s 
allowed on preferences in pictures used, quotations 


1 minute is given for pupils to enjoy the picture 


are suggested, and collections of artistic pictures to 
iliustrate principles studied are afterward made. In 
walks, sketch-hooks are used in the same way. 

All this work gives students the inspiration of the 
moment, Art generously subordinates itself to other 
subcects, and in the end comes back to its own en- 


riche’ and ennobled. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY WITH THE 
STEREOPTICON. 





BY MINER H. PADDOCK,* PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK, HISTORIC AND PRESENT. 

Vhy is New York city a great metropolis? It is 
net an accident; it is not due solely to the character 
of the people. 

When the foundations of the Eastern Highlands 
were laid, the valley of the Mohawk-Hudson river was 
made to reach nearly to the St. Lawrence system, to 
and along the south of Lake Ontario, toward the upper 
end of the Ohio valley. There was but a low divide 
heiween. The shrinkage of the earth’s crust: north 
and south along the lines of this most ancient valley 
system determined the gateway to the interior and 
opened an outlet to northern latitudes across the 
Atlantic. Of course New York is nearer on a straight 
line, the great circle, between our West and Europe, 
tian places to south. And incidentally the mouth of 
ihe St. Lawrence as an outlet to its own watershed, 
and other places to north of New York are greatly 
inipeded hy the cold of these high latitudes. 

In early times the watershed of the Mohawk- 
Ilvdson system furnished ample scope for commer- 
cial enterprise of New Yorkers, in trate with Indians 
and settlers. This advantage Boston possessed also 
in its river system: the Virginian and other colonies 
in their river systems. Tlad there been nothing 
more, New York might have stayed in its growth, and 
Boston retained supremacy over the city of the Stuy 
vesants and their successors. 

Had is been possible to canal from the river system 
of Newport to the Central New York divide, then the 
queen of the Narragansetts, with her world-wide 
shipping of the last century, would to-day be mistress 
of the commerce of the New World. Millions would 
have thronged the busy shores, Rhode Island would 
have been at onee a city and a state. 

Did the waters of the Potomae but reach to a low 
divide, then Baltimore had been the great commercial 
centre. 

But when each river system had fulfilled the meas- 
ure of its own eapacity, then New Yorkers, under the 
lead of Clinton, cut through the Jow divide that 
separated them from the watershed of the interior. 
tapped the future of the vreat growing West, and 
hrought by their doors commerce between the virgin 
interior and the crowded marts of Europe. 

Then hegan the marvellous growth of the Man 
hattan town of the Knickerhockers, fed by a force it 
did not need to stimulate, till it became one of the 
gieat metropolises of history, over-flowing into Long 
Island and the Jersey shore, even into three adjoin- 
ing, states. For we must regard the northeast New 
Jorsey towns as part of the original settlement about 
New York harbor. 

To earry the commerce thus evoked. to retain it. 
the artificial waterway has been repeatedly improved 
by widening and deepening, and railroads built along 


*Director of the Department of Optical Representation and School 
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its banks have aided to convey the industrial products 
of the great interior. Soon the agency of the electri, 
fivid will be applied to propel the ships of this inlan, 
commerce. 

The direction thus given to commerce is, in a 
probability, permanent. Until the physiographi 
features of the continent shall have materia}), 
changed, or until that mysterious magician of scienc 
Mr. Keely, backed as he is by the capital and co 
fidence of millionaires of New York and other citi: 
shall have successfully utilized the limitless enery, 
he claims to have unlocked in transporting cargoc- 
freight through the ocean of the air, we may ex) 
that industrial setthkements along the lower Huds. 
will increase. A hundred years from now may soo 
fifty millions of people about the harbor where 1, 
there are five. It certainly is within the possibilitic 
of the time when New York shall have doubled 
age. 

In giving lessons in history, teachers of New Yo: 
and other states can find no more fruitful theme thi 
the Mohawk-Hudson valley, the Appalachian range. 
the harbor of New York, and the relation of New Yo. 
to the continent and to the history of the nation 
All of this is abundantly illustrated with the ster 
opticon. 

The Mohawk-Hudson valley, together with tl 
Champlain valley, is a region rich in traditions: in 
stcry of Indian migrations and campaignings. ‘T'o t]i 
scientist, this most ancient river system of our conti 
nent, dating back to pre-geological times, is one o! 
inost absorbing study,—the border region between au 
unknown and almost lost continent off to the north 
east, and the better known rocky foundations to thi 
west. 

lollowing the times of the Indian occupancy, wit! 
their legends of the Adirondacks, the White moun 
tains and the pathway between the lakes 
interesting times of earty Dutch intercourse with th 


» come thy 
primitive owners of the soil, the harrowing times o 
colonial days, when Gaul and Briton transferred the 
hereditary hate from the Iranco-Knglish channel i: 
the Kast, to the waterways of the newly opened coun 
try in the West. 

And following this, the fierce struggles of revo 
lutionary days, when Knglish Briton, moving frou 
north and from south, met Americanized Briton lL: 
tween, and strove by this natural pathway to break 
asunder the colonies. ‘Thus they hoped to isolate thy 
independent, the sturdy, the always rebellious Massa 
chusetts Briton from their other British subjects, and 
to accomplish the loyal return of their kinsmen to tli 
support of the parent stock on the British Isles. 

Here was the secret of their campaigns, here thie 
ineasure of their success, and here finally their fai 
ure. lor while they did at one time come down fron 
the north as far as Saratoga, and up from the south to 
AJbany the expeditions scarcely reached to connect 
Burgoyne yielded to Gates, and the tide from th: 
ocean receded. Never again were they able to » 
nearly compass their object. Head and body of the 
great colonial rebellion remained still joined. 

The study of the river system brings out these his 
torical references, and, as already stated, with scen 
ind physiographic features, may be abundantly 
lustrated on the sereen. 

We find, also, quite a large amount of literature i 
ready located by American writers along the san 
region. And many are the quaint ancestral hom 
still preserved for the pen or picturing of the litera! 
antiquary. 

Arriving at the city, we have the discovery of 
harbor, of the river, the early settlement and growt 
under the Duteh, the conditions which led to 
location of the future city on Manhattan rather th: 
on Long or Staten islands, or on the Jersey mmainlan 
We see the expectations of Duteh Patroon De Vri 
on Staten Island come to naught; of Patroon Micha 
Pauw, who purchased nearly the whole western shor 
equally disappointed. The future city is not to be 
Pavonia, at Paulus Hook, or at more favored Con 
munipaw. 

Elizabethport is started for a great port of entr) 
conveniently on the road to the southern colonies 
and dies away. Newark makes a brave attempt, wit! 
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tri the expectation that Newark bay and the twin river old historic New York and many of its famous build- EVANGELINE IN HISTOR Y*—(VI1) 
an of Hackensack and Passaic will furnish a waterway. ing: and localities; to northern New York city for aan 
Bergen Heights in Jersey City essays a great future. its picturesque regions, while much of interest is BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
il But in vain; the Indians have their way, and the feund immediately about the park. —_ 
hi trading posts on malarious Manhattan Island and on ‘or authorities consult Winsor’s “Narrative and LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY. 
ul Seewanaka at Breuckelyn, though not suspected of Critical History of America (Houghton, Mifflin, & From the Acadian exile to the Treaty of Paris was 
he such future possibilities, grow slowly and apperently Co., Boston); Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's “History of 4 memorable period in literature, science, and indus- 
er ° . ° vee pr ees 1740.99 ‘ en > ‘ = fr ° ry oye ‘ 4 ’ 
O unwittingly, till finally the river, reinforced by Cline New York City” (A. 8. Barnes & Co.. New York): try. The British Museum was founded in 1753 and 
> °e ° : a » 9, soLys —_ , 22... P 7 ‘ 
: ton’s artificial waterway, prevails. Miss Mary L.. Booth’s “History of the City of New opened in 1758, events of great moment to the scho- 
r The city; located partly by chanee, and partly by York” (EK. P. Dutton & Co., New York): King’s Jastie world. Johnson's dictionary of the English 
4 ° ovo df ’ ’ ’ i ** ° . to] . 
necessity hecause of the Tndians. now grows apace. Handbook Oi Now York ( It\ (\loses King, Box- language thre forerunner of the world’s lexicog- 
Millions of dollars expended on bridges, subways. ton Mass.); The Hudson River Illustrated” (Apple- raphies, was issued in 1754. The world renowned 
4 turnels, and rapid transit, to-day are trying to com- ton & Co., New York): “The Adirondacks” (S. Ro Annual Register” was first issued in 1734. 
s pensate for a necessitated location on a wrong side of Stoddard, Glens alls, N. Y.). The first chair of eceonomics in) the world was 
a river, and on a foundation not conveniently and Most city libraries contain histories of New York — founded in Naples in) 1754, Columbia College was 
r commodiously conected with the great mainland of state, besides those mentioned. founded 75h and Brown University in’ 1764. 
the continent. Surely the Manahattas who parted For science references, consult) Dana's geological Columbia College, then known as King’s College, was 
with their birthright for a paltry twenty-four dollars works, and the regular state geological publieations. — ¢siablished with a fund of 817.000. which had been 
have their revenge! lor lantern slides write S. R. Stoddard, Glens Falls. paised for that purpose by a lottery. 
F The above paragraphs we indicate as a line of ‘. Y.: for lists of the Adirondacks and Hudson river. “Fast mail service” was put on by Franklin in 1854 
y thought that will run through a sequence of pictures W. UH. Jackson, photographer, Denver, Colo.; and for hetween Philadelphia and Boston, Franklin announe- 
in the story of New York with a stereopticon. Every New York city, the rivers and state, T. 1. McAllister jne that the mail which used to start from Philadel- 
n) proposition is easily and abundantly pictured. We & Son of 19 Nassau street, New York City. phia “once a fortnight in winter, would start onee a 
find the Adirondacks furnish easily material for one PRIMITIVE MANHATTAN ISLAND. week all the year, whereby answers might be obtained 
discourse, the river for a second, the city for several. = —— - to letters between Philadelphia and Boston once in 
and the state for still another. Here is a group of } three weeks, which used to require six.” Fast mail, 
tonies:— indeed! Tn 1760 the first mail line of coaches was 
| 
{ 10 1e hil: » 1) ¢ Tau York oivi 
hh . NEW YORK. THE RIVER. put A —— n I hilade Iphia and Ne York, giving 
weekly mail service from each city. Benjamin 
be: (a) The Adirondacks and the source of the Hudson. . : . : ' : ’ Pig $ , ny ra 
vl Great age of the mountains. The “basal wrecks” of a eae postmaster-genera ve with his — iter 
al former continent. Erosion of recent formations. Moun- Sally, drove in a chaise and visited every post-office in 
a tain peaks, lakes, chasms. rocks, and sections of rocks the colonies to see if they were in good working order. 
lie (b) The Hudson river as a mountain stream. Grav’s “Eleev.’ written in 1751. was the most 
(c) Traditions of the pathway between the lakes; In- popular and inspiring British verses. The day before 
, dian, French, and revolutionary expeditions. the capture of Quebec, General Wolfe repeated to his 
% {d) Down the Hudson; cities, mountains, the canon. comrades this verse:- 
- the Palisades, “The most picturesque navigable river on The} f heraldry, tl 
‘ ‘:The boast ieraldry, the pomp of power. 
- the globe.’’ Compare with the Rhine. € oO dry e pomp of po 
‘ , a And all that beauty, all that wealth ere gave. 
(e) Historic reminiscences of the Hudson. ; sii 
; 4 ; Await alike the inevitable hour: 
(f) Literature of the Hudson river and valley. es ‘ 
iA : rhe paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
: (z) The estuary, the bay, the narrows. Evidences of ' 
a “sunken” river. General Wolfe remarked as he repeated it, “T would 
! socner be the author of that poem than to defeat the 
Il. NEW YORK CITY. THE ISLAND. ] Freneh to-morrow.” 
(h) Map, Manhattan island, Brooklyn, Staten island, 4 Hume wrote the first volume of hie famous “Mie 
! NS aa he Harl he I } M-~. d torv of Great Britain” in 1754. Smollett and Field 
it i. 2 N ‘iver, the arlem, the East river, the if ’ a : ; ‘ ; , ; ‘ ; ‘ 
(i) The sre sinininssiedlinaasn . (Dotted line, the original shore.) ine were issuing their “liveliest productions during 
T Croton aqueducts. ; Jaime a ’ a ane 
, ty . oil A. Hudson river. the Seven-vears’ war. The greatest of their issues 
ik (j) Bridges,—across the Harlem, across East river, 8B. East river. Smoll cas 1) On; » Bor blisl ° 
le proposed bridge to Jersey, proposed tunnels under the C. Governor’s island was Smollett’s on Quixote, surke published his 
“ ‘ ° * ”° 
rivers DD). The Collect matchless “Our Tdeas of the Sublime and Beautiful. 
¥ (k) The ferries, the steamboats, the ocean steamships. ~ pw , rea Adam Smith was giving the world its economie phi- 
(1) The forts, the river fronts, the islands,—Blackwell, G. adkowe losophy in 1759, Goldsmith was writing in his in- 
ie : . ° ° ° 4 . r ° 
Governor's, Ellis, Liberty, Staten. H. Beekman’s swamp. ‘jmitable vein. and Sterne published “Tristram 
(m) The streets,—Broadway, Wall, Bowery, Boulevard, I 1. rat tt Shandv” in 1959. and Churehill “The Roseiad” in 
~ Fifth avenue, etc. The elevated roads. ry noes gy eee ee 1761. 
, (n) The parks,—Bowling green, Battery, City Hall 4. Trinity church. Handel was composing rare music. and Havdn’s 
I ar ‘entral park ingdale iverside. 5. Stuyvesant’s swe . 
park, Central park, Bloomingdale, Riverside : Stuyvesant’s swamp power was recognized. 
t 6. Breuckleyn. ‘ : 
| BRONX RIVER SECTION. 7. Wallabout bay. Jonathan Edwards wrote his “Freedom of the 
; 8. Lispenard swamp Will” in 1754, and was at the height of his influence 
Kt (Oo) Famous buildings,—-churches, schools, art galleries 9. St. Marv’s church 7 : os ind lens m on of hi ‘ fluen st 
, , Voltaire was writing his most vigorous anti-religious 
museums, oo ——_— . : x . ; 
(p) Palatial residences,—the bright side of New York. utterances. Rousseau was startling Europe with his 
it . Pu » > »>p> “ay Weary Al ’ > war . yr . > . ° 
(q) Tenement localities,-the dark ‘side. POR MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF CHILDREN | views, John Wesley was at the height of his influ 
(r) Pieturesque regions in northern part of city. ; ence, George Whitefield was preaching with mightv 
Name some things that children may do that are . , T , 
lanorial estates. hi + all aeleaal soht power, and Emmanuel Swedenborg was writing his 
j ae one 4 rent. and tell why wey are right. —" ° ° a4 ~h 
(s) Historical sketches and localities,-The earl) . a + chief theological work in 1749-56. 
and: the Dutch; the English; the revolutionary Name some things that children may do that are The first marine insurance office in the colonies 
Wi] wr 4 | tel] hy hev sre wre ‘ : i ; 
en rong, and why they al vrone. a . . ; > '. 
Kel "i ie was opened in New York in 1759. The managers, 
t) Geological lessons in and about the city. Vame some things that children may do that are ! , ‘ : 
‘ : . when thev found a ship owner who wished insurance. 
lo the above mav be added the following for the vood, and tell why they are. good. a 
went out and got a number of rich men to agree to 
te A ehild six vears old threw a prettv china cup on ks 
; oe a * 2) make good a certain part of the loss in case of wreck 
lll. NEW YORK. THE STATE. ihe toor and broke it. Its mother had never said || Everv ship had a <pecial set of insurers ob 
hp ti) f rT ray ore Ix ore ; al ) 1] re : ' — \ he ‘ ‘ { 
Growth from Albany westward. The canal, the that it must 1 : break things. What should she de tained by the “eompanv.” 
: ] or sav to the child? "ie , : ’ 
PUG " , | : T he Pyrst tohaceo ( xported from the colonies Was 
The lakes, the St.. Lawrence, Niagara, the Finger If vou were a teacher and a prttpert did) something in 1758. when 70.000 hogshead were exported from 
es: falls and glens in picturesque regions; Catskill vhich vou had told vour pupils they must not do, 1"; ies 1" fred : in the United Stat 
ties ‘ irginia 1 first sugar mill in the ite States 
other » ains. what would vou do about it? a - RA 
er mountain . was set up near New Orleans in 1758 
Vv) Cities and resorts; rivers and watersheds ff vou had not told vour pupils what thev must not we E hagies ‘ =— 
; : we , The population of the eolonies was 1.695.000 yn 
Geological growth of the state. do and one of-them did something he knew would ' , . . 
' fe nitirinwe con : 1760; population of New York City was 12.000 in 
‘he glacial age, as shown in surface marking hother other punils so thev could not study. what 176 7 
‘ 6 
' . i a “atv ‘ > | ) voulel \ wu do ahout 117 , ; : ; = , P 
- |. and If.. the river and city, may : 5 ni , ou | : , Sanaa | Taxes in the colonies in 1758 were two-thirds their 
tion: Paw ‘Ooncerns e particularly the number ef people went to am itane oO Wve ane ‘ MAA 
ional. Part LIL. concerns more particular: . value in some localities. 
ittirst they did not have anv laws. One of them stole 
aint mng pm S\] ld he ] } isha “Tornsmiths.” makers of horn combs, began a verv 
Parts Io and TLL. could) probably be handled in trem the others. Should he have been punishd, and ET Sasa ‘1 America in 1759. The first 
| t the order given. For part IL, the city, the if so, ho Phev then made a law hat no one hcculcias oitlat wie waeeedl tm 400k. he tu 
: ti . pmetwing he o tthe rr ads ould ould st \nother man soon afterwards stole ig - é ee 
teller, arriving by anv of the railroads, w nal ld ] har hee ished 1 if whale fishing in American water was in 1760 
rh mbly first visit Central park as most nearly cen- omething. Should he have been pumished, and if 
«0. how ?——Minnesota C. 8S. Association 
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STATE MAPS. 


The state topographical map of Massachusetts is 
published in fifty-four sheets on a seale of an inch to 
a mile, price, $6,00 and express charges. To be had 
at 11 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 

Rhode Island state map in twelve sheets may be 
had for $1.00 and express charges of Preston & 
Rounds, 98 Westminster street, Providence. 

Connecticut, thirty-three sheets, $5.00 and ex- 
press, of the state librarian, Hartford. 

New Jersey, twenty large sheets, $5.00 and express, 
of state geological survey, New Brunswick, N. J. 

These are the only state maps on so large a scale 


and so reliable in detail. 








DEVICE IN NATURE STUDY. 





The following device is useful for awaking and 
keeping alive independent investigation. Each child 
is given a paper with this written on it: 

fC MUTT ETT Te 

WIRE O 55-6550 ce Pee. ei Ona Eee 

What sort of tree is nearest your home? 

What sort of leaves has it? 

Is it evergreen or deciduous? 

Ilow do its branches grow? 

Does it shed its leaves early or late? 

Has it any fruit on it now? 

Are its roots long or short ? 

What is the color of its bark now? 

Has it anv buds on it now? 

Three months later another set of questions was 
given to be answered, and in the spring another. 
When all these answers were put together and com- 
pared, the pupil had a life-history of his chosen tree 
for nine months of the vear; he had male many other 
discoveries about it, too, and had grown to have a sort 
of personal interest in this individual’ tree, which 
would help him to a knowledge of its whole family. 
Nerth Carolina Journal of Hdueation. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF “THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE.’ 


BY JOHN D, MEESE, 
Instructor in English, State Normal School, California, Pa. 


1. Give a brief sketch of the life of Oliver Gold- 
smith. Name some of his contemporaries, 

2. Where was Sweet Auburn? Who was the real 
Village preacher? 
3. Examine the etymology of village, hamlet, 
opulenee, porter, vagrant, equipage, ponderous, con- 
tiguous, florid. 

!. Define 


presage, 


swaln, gambol, glades, rood, copse, 


gauge, spontaneous, masquerade, verging, 
beneful, gibbet. 

® Explain the terms mantling cresses, blossomed 
furze, game of goose, transitory spendors, wild 
Aitama, western main, orno’s cliffs, Pambamarea’s 
side. 

6. Beginning at the first word of the poem, sclect 
the first twenty words of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

i. What is the burden of the poem and what les- 
sen does it seem to teach? 
Of its diction? 

8. Point 


Scan the first four lines. 


What can you say of its 
style? 
out several instances of alliteration. 

9. Mark the passages that vou like best and note 
their rhetorieal qualities. . 

10, Commit to memory the passages beginning, 
“TIl fares the land,” “Sweet was the sound.” “The 
broken soldier.” Beside the bed,” “As some tall cliff.” 

11. Write a paragraph on “The Characteristics of 
the Village Master.’ What other topies, suitable for 
composition, are suggested by the material found in 
this poem ? 

12. low would you teach this poem to a class in 


the seventh or eighth gerade? 


“Wit makes others langh. humor inakes ourselves 


sometimes.”’— Lowel]. 
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MAPLE SUGAR. 





BY W. D. MILLER, EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 


For many years maple was almost the only sugar 
used by the farmers of Northern New England, “store 
sugar” being used only on company occasions. 

Maple sugar is obtained by evaporating the water 
from the sap of the sugar or rock maple. The trees 
are generally found in groves, called “sugar orchards.” 

On certain days, from the middle of February to 
the middle of April, the sap will flow from a cut in 
the tree. To make “good sap weather” the ground 
must freeze quite hard at night and the sueceeding day 
be bright and warm, with the wind in the west. 
Sometimes, however, the sap will flow freely for two 
or three days at a time without any freezing at night; 
but never for more than three days. Veteran sugar 
makers become very expert in recognizing the signs of 
“cood sap weather.” 

As soon as the buds start in the spring all sugar- 
making is at an end; therefore an early spring with 
warm days and nights means little or no sugar. 

As it runs from the tree, the sap is only slightly 
sweet to the taste, and it requires several hours’ boil- 
ing to evaporate the water. It is estimated that four 
gallons of sap will make one pound of sugar. In very 
good “sap weather” a ten-quart bucket will be filled 
in six to eight hours. As many as six buckets are 
sometimes hung upon a single, large open-land tree. 
It would seem that a large amount of sugar could be 
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“made from an orchard of ordinary size, but the flow 


of sap is exceedingly variable, sometimes running so 
fast ior a few days that it cannot be taken care of, and 
then not running at all for one or two weeks at a time. 

In sugar-making with the early settlers, a cut was 
made in the tree near the ground in the form of an 
upright Y. This was called “boxing the tree.” 

In Dummerston, Vt., maple trees are standing that 
are known to have been used for sugar-making about 
1750. In 1858 one was cut that had nearly one hun- 
dred rings, made by the annual growth, outside dis- 
tinct signs of boxing. At the bottom of the Y cut, a 
horizontal cut was made to receive a spout in which 
the sap was carried to a trough set on the ground at 
the foot of the tree. ‘This trough was generally about 
two feet long, and was hewn from a small tree, about 
a foot in diameter, split through the centre. It must 
have been the work of hours to dig out and finish a 
single trough. 

The sap was carried in pails with a “sap yoke” to 
the boiling place, which was generally a rough shed 
covered with bark, under which one or two kettles 
This was the ‘ 
cump” and there is no doubt that the boys found 


were suspended over a_ fire. ‘sugar 
much pleasure mingled with a tremendous amount of 
hard, exhausting labor. It was often necessary to 
watch the boiling sap all night. and one can imagine 
a midnight lunch of fried pies and hot coffee before 
the fire on a cold winter night while showers of bright 
sparks rose in the air and the flames cast fantastic 
Here the 
sup was boiled to the thickness of syrup, then it was 
carried to the house to be 


shape s in the deep shadows of the forest. 


“sugared off.” This was 
the most important part of the whole process, and 


many a happy party gathered around the kettle tv 
eat sugar on snow. 

To-day the process of making sugar is quite diffe: 
A half-inch hole is bored in the tree, an inch o 
The hole is inclined yw), 


ent. 
an inch and a_ half deep. 
wards as it enters the tree so that the sap may flow o) 

freely.. Into this is driven a round, wooden spou: 
five inches long, through which the sap flows into 

woeden bucket commonly hung on a nail driven ini, 
the tree. When the tree is large and thrifty, two 
spouts are used for each bucket. An open-land tre, 
with a. large spreading top will vield twice as muc| 
sap as a tree of the same size that grows in a forest. 
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The sap is drawn to the “sugar house” in “gathies 
These tubs 
are placed upon short sleds and are driven as near tl) 


ine tubs” which hold four or five barrels. 














trees as the character of the ground will admit. am 
This hous 
is generally a small, square structure, consisting sim 
ply of the roof and the four sides, end is generally built 


the sap must be carried to them in pails. 


} 


upon a side hill or near an clevation, so that the sled 
with the gathering tub can be drawn above the build 
ing and the sap allowed to run from the gathering 
tub through a trough directly into storage tubs. 
which are in turn high enough above the pans so that 
the sap will run from a faucet near the bottom of the 
tubs into the pans. 

Sheet iron pans are commonly used, but an im 
proved pan that is coming into quite general use 
called an evaporator. The ehief improvement is that 
it avoids boiling the syrup over and over with the nev 
sap that enters, as must be done when only one com 
The more quickly the sap can be 
converted into sugar, the better the quality and colo! 
of the sugar. Much boiling especially makes it dark 
Perfectly clear syrup may be obtained in small quan 
tities hy freezing the sap. The syrup will separat: 
from the sap and gather at the top. 

When two or three pails full of syrup have bee! 
obtained they are taken to the house and “sugared 
off’ on the kitchen stove. 
constant watching and stirring, for as it become= 
thicker it boils up and would soon run over unles 
constantly stirred. 

The appearance of the 
rapidly, and when it is thick enough to “grain” int: 
sugar. large bubbles hreak upon the surface with 
puff of steam. <A surer test is to drop a little of th 
syrup upon snow or ice. Tt instantly becomes hard 
and brittle like glass if it is “done.” and must be take" 
from the fire at once or it will burn. When partial, 
cool it is poured into tin moulds. 

The character of the sugar depends largely upon 


mon pan is used. 


The syrup now requires 


boiling svrup chang 
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the character of the soil where the trees grow, and the 
sugar from any two orchards in never exactly the 
same. Persons familiar with the sugar from differ- 
ent localities will easily recognize the sugar from any 
particular orchard. 

The flow of sap is so uncertain, and the difficulties 
of getting about in the woods at this time of the vear 
are so great, that maple sugar making is not profitable, 
and it is being abandoned altogether by many farmers. 





VASY STEPS IN PICTORIAL REPRESEN. 


TATION.*—(V.) 





BY CLARA ROSE HATHEWAY. 





In the preceding papers nothing has been said con- 
cerning the portrayal of living forms, such as birds, 
animals, or the human figure, but there is no reason 
why much may not be done toward mastering these 
sufficiently to express pictorial ideas. 

I do not for a moment think that children will ever 
be able to make correct drawings of such subjects, 
according to the artist’s standard, for this takes years 
of technical study, and if that were the sole object of 
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attempting them, they certainly have no place in the 
ordinary school curriculum. 

But my plea for such efforts is based on some- 
thing more than correct drawing. 

Educators are realizing more and more the value 
of cultivating the child’s imagination—and the seri- 
ousness of killing it by starvation and the want of 
proper exercise. 

Therefore there has been a strong effort made of 
late to lead the children to tell stories by their own 
pictures. 

The results that have come under my observation 
are both encouraging and discouraging. 

Encouraging, because the thoughts expressed are 
often charming, so fresh, and frank, and naive, so full 
of typical child nature, that we older and more 
learned ones might almost envy them their childish 
vision; but discouraging in the extreme when we look 
at the workmanship and realize that we are to lead on 
to something better. 

‘he great freedom which must be permitted some- 
times runs riot, liberty becomes license, and we fecl 
its bad influence in our other more technical draw- 
ing, carelessness and untidiness creep in, and there is 
a lowering of the standard of accuraey. 

The difficulties in our path indeed are great, and 
only through much courage and perseverance can we 
hope to overcome them, and if by what is here written 
one beam of light is thrown upon the darkness, my 
effort will not have been spent in vain. 

Keeping in mind, then, that our purpose is to gain 
eufficient skill in representing living forms to be able 
to express ideas by means of them, let us commence 
our study. 

In the hands of a teacher possessing the ability to 
draw, off-hand, by a few simple lines, characteristic 
costumes and attitudes, I think very young children 
would be helped to do something of the same kind, 
and young children in preference to older ones, be- 
cause in this they possess the courage of their con- 
victions, and the natural impulse to try, which has 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


usually been smothered or wholly uprooted during the 
progress of a few years. 
But since such ability is rarely found in teachers 


of drawing and has seemed a coveted gift which it was 
. 
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well-nigh impossible for the average person to ac- 
quire, we have been content to cease from effort, and 
have almost lost sight of the fact that we need such 
skill. 

We must, therefore, first endeavor to train our- 
selves, and in so doing we may be able to lend a hand 
to others. 

I am strongly of the opinion that what we need to 
accomplish this is Just what we need in our other 
efforts, observation, memory, and practice. 

If you place a man before you and try to draw 
him, you will undoubtedly fail, because you will see 


too many things, 2nd your ideal is probably wrong, it 


being to draw a special figure, one which closely re- 
sembles, [ may sav, is a likeness of the man. 

You have attempted an impossibility. Change 
your ideal; let it be to make a few lines which will 
convey the idea of the costume of the man (for that 
is really what we see); I will say, make a symbol from 
which we may read man, and you will succeed better. 

In working with the model before you, you will un- 
doubtedly attempt to record unessentials; but in ob- 


serving him, knowing that you must take in your 
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all that vou ean tell about him, there is not 


memory 
as much danger of this, though one must always guard 


acainst this well-nigh universal fault. 

And right here let me say, that the habit of taking 
brief notes of what you see, of jotting down forms 
whi h you wish to remy mber, is an excellent one a 


few lines will often help you to recall quite fully what 


vou have seen, but these notes lose their value if you 


fail to develop them when they are fairly fresh in 


your mind. 

Be sure to study and represent the model directly 
either from the front, side, or back, and choose his 
simplest attitude, standing squarely on both feet. 
[| do not mean to imply that your efforts should 


alwavs be confined to this one phase of objects, but I 


do insist that this is the first field in which we ought 


to Jabor, and whenever we lose our way we should 
come back to it and start afresh. 

If we can represent these views, there is some hope 
of our doing more; but we can never draw perspective 
views and complicated attitudes until we have some 
knowledge of actual structure and proportions. 

Let us take the winter costume of a woman as seen 
from the back. Two oblique lines with slight curves 
for the shoulders and a downward curve at the bottom 
suggest her cape. About the same, her skirt. 

‘Two side lines and one above, her high-neck dress. 

Leave a slight space for her head, with a touch on 
each side put on a few strokes for her hat, and she 
stands before you (Fig. 57). 

Or we may make the front view of a woman wear- 
ing the common large-sleeved jacket (Fig. 58). 

The characteristic uniform of a policeman, back or 
front views (igs. 60, 61), will suggest how other uni- 
forms may be treated; a few lines tell all that is 
essential. 

There is really no limit to the variety of figures and 
combinations of figures which we may draw by follow- 
ing this method, but we must not expect to progress 
without effort; skill can only come from persevering 
When studying in this way one can get 
uch help from illustrations and pictures. 


practice. 


Especially are these valuable when we wish to 
eatch the movement of rapidly changing forms. In 
this way we can find mapped out on a flat surface a 
gelloping horse, a flying bird, or a running boy, and, 
in a general way, we can memorize directly from the 
picture. Then when we see these movements in real 
life we are a little better able to analyze them and 
eatch the vital action. 

And though we greatly err if we give the children 
the impression that these printed pictures are perfect 


models, by judicious use we can turn them to good 
account, especially in studying birds and animals. 

Let our work be all in outline, omitting every un- 
essential stroke, and we shall at least be putting into 
this what we expect to put into our other school work, 
thought and a definite purpose. 


ARITHMETIC ON THE GREAT LAKES. 
BY M. FE. C. 


[Fourth Grade Problems for the Detroit Schools.] 

The whaleback Washburn carried a cargo of flour worth 
$327,250 from Gladstone to Buffalo. It was worth $3.85 a 
barrel. How many barrels did she carry? 

If the coal produced in Michigan in one year is worth 
$336,000, what is that per ton if 67,000 tons were mined? 
If the gain to the dealers was 25 per cent., what was the 
cost to them? 

The total value of the mineral production of the United 
States in 1894 was $553,352,966. Of this, $103,842,467 was 
the value of the bituminous coal produced, $80,879,404 of 
the anthracite coal, $71,966,364 of the pig iron, $39,761,205 
of the gold, $40,762,962 of the petroleum, $33,540,489 of the 
copper. The remainder was the value of the silver pro- 
duction. What was the value of the silver? 

On September 27 the steamer Yale left Chicago for Buf- 
falo with 120,000 bushels of corn and 65,000 bushels of oats 
(the largest cargo of grain ever carried on the lakes); 
214 cents freight was paid for each bushel handled. What 
was the freight on the cargo? 

If the corn sold for 37 cents per bushel and the oats for 
29 cents per bushel, how much was received for both? 


WHEAT PRODUCT OF THE WORLD IN 1897. 


.492.000,000 bushels 


51,075,000 bushels 


United States 
Canada 
Argentina 
Chile .. 15,181,000 bushels 
32,631,000 bushels 
98.178,000 bushels 
Roumania 13,981,000 bushels 
Turkey in Europe 28,375,000 bushels 
sulearia x ; ; 29,794,000 bushels 
102,150,000 bushels 


26.888.000 bushels 


Austria 
Hungars 


Italy 1 
Spain 100,731,000 bushels 
Fra ice 969.562.0000 bushels 


Germans 107.825.000 bushels 
Belgium ey: ee ‘ 21,281,009 bushels 
Great Britain 52,494,000 bushels 
Russia 387.035,000 bushels 
British India 180,000,000 bushels 
Asia Minor ©16.098.000 bushels 
Egypt 

Algeria 

Australasia 


11.250.000 bushels 
12.769,000 bushels 
24 402,000 bushels 
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The French educational authorities have announced 
that it is unbecoming in a schoolImistress to appear 
in puffy breeches and zouave jacket in the schoolroom. 
American authorities have no occasion to say anything 

about it. 


‘The man who assists in looking after the repairs of 
the school buildings of Chicago has $2,000. salary. 
The women who repair the intellect and character 
work for much less than half that sum, but then it is 
“economy” to have a skillful person to look afte r hooks 
for clothes and cords for windows; but mind and 
morals,—! 

\ friend writing from Nevada says: “I aim reall) 
=I rprised and de lighted with the schools of this little 
state. Of all the states of the Union, Nevada pays the 
hivhest average salaries, expends the most money per 
capita for education, and has proportionally the larg- 
est number of students in high schools and in its 


iniversities. 


It is a bit of poetic injustice that the Pennsylvania 
county bearing the name of Fulton, the father of 
<team Navigation. is far from the sea, and almost the 
only county in the North and Fast with no railroad. 
The only railroad in Fulton county 1s said to be a nar- 
white I) has Jess than two rods of roadbed 


row gaue 


in the count 


Here isa bit of geography that ought to be re- 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ “My 
"> “New Jersey is, to the 
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Hunt efter “Phe Captain’ ’ 
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ero, sensible, progressive educational city. 
so far as we can learn, has there been a 
nder effort mm tour vears to re form, quietly and 
effectively, every prenmunent abuse of the r sponsibility 
wool beard through pride and prejudice. 


and political favoritism. 


Now that the Chattanooga meeting is over, the 


eduentional interests will centre in the Southern Cali- 
Tar Association at Los Angeles, March 28 to \pril 
1: the lncational exposition at Omaha in the early 
summer: the various state asseciations in late June: 


the Viner mn Institute of Tnstruc tion at North Con- 
in the White mountains. Julv 5-8: and the N. E. 
\.in Washington. July 7-12. 
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There was no one whe 


ef Ww for a moment 


would take it but Mr. Jasper, to whom it naturally be- 


le} ed. but who much pre fe I's Is present position. 


and Mir. Maxwell, who would be much better off everv 


s undoubtedly better fitted 


rthe new plac than the old. 


Wav wie re he Is. Lut who 


\merica has never seen such a strange medley of 
edu itionally. n this ¢ 


7 ase. The superin- 
rende cy (ireater New York, by the charter. ig made 
a0 7 os | of a farce that a man can he little else than a 
es ker uniess t ranch superintendents of 
nd Brooklyn choose to work harmoniously 
With Jasper in one place and Maxwell in 

the other, there was no probability of utility for the 


~ banks 
higher otheial, and with either Jasper or Maxwell in 


the higher position the chances of peace will be even 
le re. 

President Draper is the only man in the country 
who has the combination of tact and talent, person- 
alitv and power to have brought order out of chaos. 
and he would not consider the proposition to waste 
his time and energies in making peace, where peace is 
to be had only by superb generalship. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 





MUST PERFORM DUTIES IN A MORAL WAY. 

A school tea her’s contract necessarily implies that 
he will perform his duties in a moral way. When he 
ceases to so perform them, he vielates the agreement, 
So holds the 


supreme court of Montana. in the case of Kellison 


and the board of trustees shoutd act. 
against school district No. 1, Cascade county, 50 
Pacific Reporter, 421.° It also says here that the trus- 
tees ought. of course, in common justice, to have given 
the teacher an opportunity to meet the charges of iin- 
moral conduct made against him before they dis- 
missed him under them. But their conduct in dis- 
missing him at once without first giving him a hear- 
ing. it does not consider verv material to an action 
brought by him for the recovery of damages, when 
the teacher appeared soon after his dismissal. and 
asked that he might be heard in answer to the charge. 
which request was granted, and subsequently he did 
appear and offer evidence in his own behalf. By 
doine that. he waived the irregularities in the action 
of the board prior to the time when the investigation 
vas had. Then, when the board found him guilty. 
his contract with the schoo! district was at once ter 
minated. and he ceased to be an emplovee. and the 
hoard of trustees had a right. in the exercise of their 
diseretion, to employ teacher. And the 
court also holds that the teachers could ask for a re 


another 


consideration of their action bv the hoard, and that 
the latter could consider any additional evidence that 
he could bring before them which mieht go to estah 
lish his innocence and rehabilitate himself in then 
confidence and favor. However, the supreme court 
does not think that he could recover for anv services 
rendered between the time that he was adjudged 
culty. and the time when the hoard made its second 
investigation and pronounced him innocent. there 
heing no proof that its original action was malicious 
or wanton. 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Vhe naval court of mnquiry, which is pursuing its 
Investigations into the causes of the disaster to the 
] 


hip Maine at 


} ] ‘ 
WIth closed doors. and noi until all the testimony is 


re ee , 
battles Havana, is taking its evidence 
in and a decisi ‘eached will t] ic |} 

a decision reached will the public have an 
authoritative But of 
unauthoritative information of the most startling and 


information as to the result. 


contradictory kind there is no lack. 
newspapers are full of it. Their «inventiveness ex- 
tends all the way from the discovery of an eight-foot 
hole in the bottom of the hull to the bombardment of 
the Brooklyn bridge by the Spanish cruiser Vizcava. 


The sensational 


and the fact that one day’s lies are exploded the next 
day does not in the least deter the printing of new 
ones the day after. There has never been a mor 
melancholy exhibition of recklessness and unserupu 
LO ness mn journalism than has heen viven by the 2 n 
cational section of the American press in th present 
eritical conditions. Meanwhile the 


has remained calm and conservative: 


administration 
ye ‘ all responsibl 
: ficials, civil and military, have r teainal teams excit- 
ing the public mind; and the average American citi 
reig to an astonishing extent, has kept his head. 
ven the United States senate has learned discretion: 
I 


ir only five Ns . 1 
oniy ve senators could he found last week to 
vote for senator Allen’s helliverene, amendment 


the diplomatic 


; 
( 
t 


appropriation bill, 
* * * 


It woe ertaintl . : 
va certain unfortunate that the Spanis! 


cruiser Vizeaya should have reached New Y ork just 
A rt 


} ° _ . 
as the exeitement over the lose of the Main W it it 
! Lite i 1e as ¢ Its 


height. suit —— ° ; 
rl It was one oO] those unforeseen eomn 


9 ; 
mdences wl . 
which could not have heen prevented, The 


ship was desnpate 
is despatched here on an errand of courtesv. 


precisely as the Maine was sent to Havana: and she 
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was in mid-ocean when the Maine was blown up. 
When she reached New York, and those on board 
heard the news, they manifested the most cordial 
sympathy. The cruiser’s flag floated at half mast 
during her stay, and the officers declined to accept 
the entertainment which had been provided for them, 
ouf of respect to the national mourning. The 
national and local authorities wisely co-operated in 
maintaining a watchful guard upon the ship to pre- 
vent any untoward demonstration of hostile feeling: 
but these precautions were distasteful to the captain 
of the Vizcaya, whose attitude was that of frank con- 
fidence. It was predicted that the ship would not 
venture to take coal on at New York, for fear of some 
conspiracy: but she did so. The captain paid a visit 
of courtesy to the civie as well as the national authori- 
ties, and the fact is commented on with just severity 
that the mayor of New York neither spoke a word 
when he was presented to him nor returned his visit. 

Knglish public opinion, in parliament and the 
press, continues a good deal avitated over the condi- 
tion of things in West Africa, where detachments of 
French troops are reported to be trespassing on 
territory to which England conceives that she has a 
clear title. The most serious of these reports, a state- 
nent that the French had occupied Sokoto, has been 
authoritatively denied by the French minister of 
foreign affairs and reassuring statements as to French 
intentions have been made in parliament. If the 
inatter were left to the responsible ministers of the 
two governments, there would be little doubt of a 
satisfactory adjustment, notwithstanding the sharp 
rivalries and the competing claims. But the explo- 
sive possibilitics of the situation are found in the fact 
that each government has small detachments of 
troops roaming about in the disputed territory, zeal- 
ous to do the utmost for their flag; and a chance en 
counter between these detachments might have very 
serious consequences. The issue really involved in 
the dispute is something larger than a bit of inland 
te rritory, neopled by savages: it is the question of the 
control of the Niger. and few things stir British sen- 
ihilities more than a menace to British trade. 

* * * 

The end of the Zola trial was too clearly predeter 
mined from the beginning to oceasion surprise. The 
distinguished novelist is given the severest sentence 
which the law allows, twelve months’ imprisonment, 
for the erime of defaming the high military officers 
vho were resnonsible for the conviction of Captain 
Prevfus. To his defense it was essential that he 
hould make good his statements by disclosing evi 
dence bearing upon the Drevfus case. But every at- 
tempt which his counsel made to this‘end was over- 

led hy the court. To begin with, the indictment 
as so framed as to exclude the Dreyfus case alto- 
ether, although it was his criticism of that case whieh 

nstituted Zola’s offense. The court prevented 
Jola’s counsel from putting necessary questions to 
inesses: it permitted witnesses to refuse all testi- 
nv;and it allowed army officers to make excited ap- 
eals to the jury. while the crowd in the court room 
cred and exeerated Zola, and the larger mob outside 
in wait to Ivneh him as he came out of court. No 
ch proceedings under cover of law were ever wit- 
ed before in time of peace in a civilized country: 
in spite of the clamor of the army officers and 
rave of the Jew haters. it is impossible that these 

ts should not deeply stir public feeling in France. 


he new Trish loeal government bill, which was in- 
need in narlinment last. week. elicited expressions 
proval from political leaders who usuallv are 
at varianee. Conservatives, Liberals, Par- 
tes, Nationalists. and Orangemen, all had some- 
ipprevine to sav of it, although some of them 
ed the liberty of criticism as to details. The 
mvonoses to confer upon Treland most of the 
ces of local governinent through county coun 
hich are enjoyed in England and Scotland. 
to government in county affairs in Ireland has 


1 


h vrand jeries, mar 


1 
i 
l 


a 


carmied on mainiv throug 
Protestant Jand-owners and their sympathizers. 
this bill large powers will be given to the 
councils, chosen by the people, though the 


does not extend to criminal jurisdiction, nor 
tions of compensation for malicious injuries, 


The landlords have been appeased by a proposed grant 
from the imperial treasury, as an offset to a readjust- 
ment of rents which will be made necessary by the 
arrangement for throwing upon the tenants both the 
county and the poor tax. This provision for the 
landiords accounts for the enthusiasm with which so 
extreme a conservative as Colonel Sanderson sup- 
ported the bill. 


TITE COMIC IN EDUCATION. 





The crowning glory of the Chattanooga meeting was 
the “cake walk,’ to which the department adjourned on 
Thursday evening at ten o'clock. No colored man or 
woman had been upon the programme of President 
Schaeffer, but here the colored men and women had this 
doctor of divinity and of philosophy at their feet, applaud- 
ing as no audience of his had done. On Wednesday even- 
ing Dr. Harris analyzed the tragic and the comic in edu- 
cation, and this evening Dr. Scoville made a statement, an 
hour and twenty minutes long, of the final aim in educa- 
tion, and at its close the coming and the going presidents, 
Marks and Schaeffer, led the wise men and women to an 
exhibition of the comic as the final aim of the meeting 
of 1898. The style, beauty, and grace of the colored 
women, from decollete to short skirts, the etiquettical 
skill of the ebony youth, and the variety show in the clog 
dance, two-step, burlesque, and waltz are beyond descrip- 
tion. 

In the orchestral stalls were Z. X. Snyder of Colorado, 
A. G. Lane of Chicago, W. E. Pulsifer and Cyrus Smith 
of D. C. Heath & Co., Edgar O. Silver of Silver, Burdett, 
& Co., H. N. Wheeler and Mr. Newkirk of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., H. D. Newson of Harper Brothers, Clar- 
ence Birchard of the American Book Company, T. W. Gil- 
son of Ginn & Co., W. J. Button of the Werner Company, 
and the Foresman brothers. In the lower tier of boxes 
were Presidents Schaeffer and Marks, Secretary Shepard, 
and Treasurer McNeil,,with ladies. In the middle tier of 
boxes were Dr. Gertrude Edmand of Lowell, Dr. Ida Ben- 
der of Buffalo, Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg of Primary Educa- 
tion, Dr. Mara Pratt, Miss Dolphin of Leavenworth, Kan.., 
with their escorts. In the upper tier of boxes were 
Messrs. Mackey of Reading, Pa., Carr of Indiana, Alex 
ander of Waco, Tex., Dyer of Wichita, Winchell of Chi 
cago, Lord of Portland. The choicest seats in the or 
chestra were secured by State Superintendents Skinner 
of New York, Hill of Massachusetts, Stockwell of Rhode 
Island, and Stetson of Maine. In the balcony were Night- 
ingale of Chicago, Whitney of Elgin, A. C. Boyden of 
Bridgewater, Dr. E. Bouton of Pittsfield, C. F. Carroll of 
Worcester, W. B. Jacobs of Providence, A. K. Whitcomb 
of Lowell, J. H. Carfrey of Naugatuck, Ct., B. W. Tinker 
Colonel W. J. White of Dayton, and 
Mr. Cox of Xenia In the front row of the balcony Charles 


of Waterbury, ( 


and Frank McMurry were leaning over the rail correlat 
ing Knoxville Joe and the maid from Madison garden 
while Charles De Garmo, the newly-elected head of the 
department of pedagogy at Cornell, Dean Russell! of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, were enjoying 
the enthusiasm tf Messrs. R. C. Metcalf. G. H. Martin, and 
W. S. Parker of Boston in apperceiving the sandal-tyving 
grace of the dusky race. 

Aaron Gove of Denver was happy to find one session in 
which the programme was so attractive that no one was 
left with him in the lobby; even he deserted his time-hon- 
ored seat. Dr. C. C. Rounds, now of New York, highly 
appreciated the civic effect of this exuberant admiration 
of the blacks by the whites. 

Cc. H. Ames of Boston feared the vertical idea would be 
jeopardized by the popularity of the slant movement with 
the walkists. C. N. Kendall of New Haven feared Yale’s 
prestige would be gone if the South thus practiced ath- 
letics all winter. W. E. Hatch of New Bedford under 
stood why the mills of his city were closed by the devo- 
tion of the South to cotton goods. 

Mr. Hill of Massachusetts with critical skill noted the 
complimentary effect of golden slippers and _ bronze 
shoulders, silken gowns and jeweled belts. Mr. Emerson 
of Buffalo, with the eye of an artist, fixed his attention 
upon the raven tresses of the coquettish maidens of color. 

Professor Halleck’s child study ardor was kindled to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm as he made “observa- 
tions” on the boy whose feat was presented for the grati- 
fication of those who had come to believe in the emotional 
values elucidated by Dr. Brumbaugh on Tuesday evening 

Mr. Galbreath of Buffalo considered the whole perform- 
ance an admirable exemplification of the Herbartian 
method of bringing sub-conscious possibilities across the 
threshold of conscious ideas, through the raising of a sub 
dued race to conscious social power among the best edu 
cated whites of the educational world. 

The highest white honors were taken by Irwin Shepard, 


whose silver locks danced in the sanitary breeze, as with 
elastic step and prancing grace he won honorary mention 
and the sweetest loaf ever taken on such an occasion. 

The comedy merged into tragedy as the “nigger 
heaven” collapsed, “depositing in a cavity” the bootblack 
contingent, and, in hours too small to be recorded, these 
wise men from East and West wended their way among 
the sleepers. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 





Some foolish officials in Chicago have started a discus- 
sion of the nonsensical scheme of requiring all teachers 
of Chicago to live within city limits. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has a membership 
of 2,000, with an annual income of $2,000. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago has appointed a commis- 
sion to visit Eastern cities and learn how the schools of 
that city may be improved. This will cost $5,000. The 
city has no funds for this purpose, and the mayor appeals 
for contributions to pay these expenses. Next! 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s “Story of the. Reovlution,” 
running in Scribner’s, is one of the great literary works 
of the decade. 


A bill is before congress to require every copyrighter 
to deposit six books with the government, one each for 
San Francisco, Denver, Chicago, and New Orleans, and 
two for Washington. Don’t. 


Professor Edmund J. James of the University of Chi- 
cago is to go to Antwerp in April, representing the United 
States Bureau of Education in the International Congress 
of Commercial Instruction. 


The Minnesota Child Study Association issues a pam. 
phlet report of sixty pages, under the direction of S. H. 
Rowe. Price to those not members of the association is 
thirty cents. It is a suggestive and helpful publication. 


Edwin Vernon Morgan of the history department al 
Western Reserve University has thrown much curious 
light upon the early history of slavery in New York in an 
essay published in the ‘Half Moon Series,’ by means of 
which Miss Maude Wilder Goodwin and her colleagues 
are so successfully endeavoring the annals of New York 


as citv and colony. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 
March 5.--Boston University. Lecture by Professor 
Josiah Royce on “The Social Basis of Conscience.” 

Mareh 5.—New England Conservatory of Music. New 
England Conference of Educational Workers. Confer 
ence on “Music” at 11 a. m. 

March 5.-—Horticultural hall. Business meeting of the 
Horticultural Society. 

March 10.—English high school. Illustrated lecture on 
‘English and American Painters.” 

Mareh 12.—Horticultural hall. Lecture by George T. 
Powell, Ghent, N. Y., on “The Relation of Our Public 
Schools to Rural and Urban Life, and the Value of Na 


ture Studies in Our System of Public Instruction.” 


NEW YORK MEETINGS, 


March 3, 1 p. m.—Normal College. The first of a course 
of ten lectures on English literature by Professor Frank 
lin T. Baker of Columbia College; subject: “The Inter 
pretation of Literature.’’ These lectures are given under 
the auspices of the Primary Teachers’ Association. 
Terms for the course, $2.00. 

March 4, 4 p. m.—-Primary Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
mal College. Subject: ‘‘Geography,” Associate Superin- 
tendent C. E. Meleney. 

March 9, 4 p. m.—The New York Society of Pedagogy, 
public school No. 6, Eighty-fifth street and Madison ave- 
nue. “The Pencil and Brush in the Schoolroom,” Dr 
James P. Haney. 

March 25, 4 p. m. 

Heights. Subject: “The Easternmost Question,” Prote 
sor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cornell Universit) 

Professor William M. Sloane of Columbia Universi! 


Morningside 


Teachers’ College, 


will give a course of eight lectures at the rooms ol the 
League for Political Education on “The Genesis, Develop 
ment. and Character of the Modern Nation.” The date 
and subjects of the lectures are as follows: March 2, The 
Nature of the Inquiry’: March 3, “The Method to Be 
Adopted”; March 9, “The Conceptions That Have Pre 
vailed’: March 10, ‘‘Theories of the Nation”; March 16, 
“A Modern Theory”; March 17, “The Evolution of the 
Modern Nation’; March 23, ‘The Nation and the Social 
Classes”: March 24, “The Nation and the Individual.” 
The meetings are to be held in the afternoon, beginning 


at > o'clock. Admission is free to members of the league 
and to members of the City History Club. A small fee is 


charged to others, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





sts of this department are requested to send 
idresses with contributions, not necessarily 
personal 


(Contributors and queri 


their correct names and ac } 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any 


correspondence. | 





WORTH TRYING. 

It is said that persons have been cured of stammering 
by learning to talk to beaten and rhythmic time. They 
began by beating time with their hands, and when they 
had secured certain control of the vocal organs, they 
learned to keep time with their toes. This has proved 
efficacious except in moments of intense excitement. 


——O-—-———- 


“IT am no orator, as Brutus is: 

jut as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 

That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him.” 
Julius Caesar, Act III., Scene IT. 

Please give the syntax of “love.” “Silex.” 

The verb “love” is put into the first person because of 
The principles of general 
grammar assume, not only that the relative pronoun 
“that” agrees with “man,” but that the latter, as a predi- 
cate noun, is in agreement with its subject. 

Undoubtedly there are writers who would use “loves 
his friend” in such a case, justifying this on the ground 
that “‘man” has no “person,” or that the words in agree- 
ment with a noun are of the third person. It is one of 
the cases in which there can be no uniformity of opinion 


its final agreement with “TI.” 


or practice. 
But. to our thinking, the form which Shakespeare used 
gives, in this case, the stronger and nobler expression to 


the thought. M. H. L. 


wn 
SCHOOLS FOR LIBRARIANS. 


Editor Journal of Education: — 

We desire to call your attention to your item on 
‘Schools for Training Librarians” in the Journal, page 
398. The school which is there indicated as at Armour 
Institute, Chicago, was transferred in September, 1897, to 
the University of Illinois, with greatly-enlarged oppor- 
tunities. There has been also, since 1896, a flourishing 
summer school of six weeks’ duration at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

You may be interested to know that the Library school 
at Albany is not known as the National school, but as the 
New York State Library school. The schools at Albany 
and at the University of Illinois are the only two which 
require two years of university work for entrance, and 
give two years of technical work in addition. The 
school which stands next to these two is the one at Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, which gives two years of technical 
training, but does not require two years of college work 
for entrance. The school at Drexel Institute requires the 
least of all and gives the least of all. The New York 
State Library school has also had a summer school. 

Katharine L. Sharp, 
Director of Library School, University of Illinois. 


—_l-—__ 
“ROUND TOWER” OR “DARK TOWER.” 


The note by “C.” in the Journal of December 9, refer: ing 
to a query by “H. B.” as to the quotation, “Childe Harold 
to the Round Tower came,” cited a passage from ‘‘King 
Lear,” act III., scene 4: 

“Child Rowland to the dark tower came. 
His word still,—Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 

The whole matter is involved in some obscurity, as will 
be seen by any one who has the copies of the Journal of 
October 7 or December 9 to refer to, but I think the fol- 
lowing note on the passage in “King Lear” in Singer's 
edition of “Shakspeare” will be read with interest: 

“Capel observes that Child Rowland means the Knight 
Orlande. He would read “come,” with the quartos abso- 
lutely (Orlando being come to the dark tower). and sup- 
poses a line to be lost which spoke of some giant. the in- 
habitant of that tower, and the smaller.—out of Child 
Rowland who comes to encounter him. He proposed to 
fill up the passage thus: 

‘Child Rowland to the dark tower “come” 

{The giant roar’d, and out he ran; | 

His word was still,’ ete. 
Part of this is to be found in the second part of “Jack and 
the Giants,’ which, if not as old as the time of Shakes- 
peare, may have been compiled from something that was 
so. They are uttered by a giant: 

‘Fee, faw, fum, 

I smell the blood of an English man. 

Be he alive, or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to make my bread.’ ”’ 


It will be seen by this that the quaint old passage here 
referred to may be still further elucidated by those who 


may have other books of reference. 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


—Oo--—— 


THE NEWSPAPER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An American student attending a German university 
once asked a famous German professor what method to 
pursue to become proficient in history. The old German 
historian’s reply was, “Lesen, viel lesen, sehr viel lesen”’ 
freading, much reading, very much reading]. Of the 
studies taken up by the child for the first three years of 
its school life, reading is the most important. Radical 
changes have been instituted in some quarters within the 
last few years, in teaching this branch. But whatever 
method is adopted, the old German professor’s directions 
for learning history hold also for learning how to read. 
The child learns to read by reading, much reading, very 
much reading. 

Book-makers recognize this fact, and issue the choicest 
literature in very cheap and serviceable form. No mat- 
ter how radical may be the teacher’s views regarding the 
subject matter, no matter whether his hobby is science, 
or history, or geography, or literature, he may have just 
what he wants. _ 

Many papers are published largely for use in the reading 
classes in our schools, and they serve a good purpose. 
Now and then the daily papers lay claim to a place in the 
daily outline of the school work. A few weeks ago the 
editor of one of the leading Philadelphia papers strongly 
recommended, in an editorial, the use of the daily paper 
in the education of the child. The next day the following 
topics appeared prominently on the first two pages of this 
paper:— 

Bullets for the Palace. 

Austrian Deputies in a Free Fight. 

Masked Burglars Delay a Wedding. 

Dead for Five Days. 

How Mrs. Devlin Died. 

Boldly Robbed a Store. 

Homeless Mother’s Distress. 

Two Children Dead, and One Sick in the Municipal Hos- 
pital. 

Fought Like a Madman. 

Told His Wife Had Died. 

Half His Face Blown Off. 

Battle with Two Burglars. 

No doubt the editor of this paper would say, with 
Charles A. Dana, that if God was not ashamed to allow 
these things to happen, he was not ashamed to print an 
account of them in his paper. But this is not a true pic- 
ture of modern society. And until the modern newspaper 
editor consents to portray the healthy, moral phases of 
society, instead of pandering to a vitiated taste by mag- 
nifying the ills, the woes, the crimes of the age, the pro- 
duct of his pen cannot find its way into the public school- 
room, 

W. A. Wetzel, Ph.D., 
Principal of the Public Schools of Pen Argyl, Pa. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Henry w. 
Keigwin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 227 pp, 
Price, $1.00. 

Each author of every new text-book upon a given s\b- 
ject aims to introduce some new and attractive feature 
which his predecessors had not discovered. One class of 
mathematical authors have written works in which every 
proposition in elementary geometry is demonstrated: 
other treatises contain no proofs whatever. 

Professor Keigwin has followed the middle course he- 
tween these two methods. The early propositions in this 
book are demonstrated at length, in order to make clear 
the form of geometrical demonstration, and, as the work 
proceeds, the details of proof are gradually removed, in 
order to throw the student on his own resources. [pn 
“Plane Geometry,” book I., are found the elementary re- 
lations of rectilinear figures and of the circle; in book 
II. are proportional line segments, including similar and 
regular figures; in book III., the relations of areas and 
measurements. In “Solid Geometry,”’ success depends on 
the fidelity of the student in making models of figures, 
as explained in the author’s notes at the end. 





THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By Charles Macfarlane. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George Lau- 
rence Gomme. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
427 pp. Price, $1.50. 

If, as it is claimed, England does not possess a national 
epic and but few national traditions, its literature is en- 
riched by romances, dramatic and narrative, founded on 
the events of almost all epochs in the national history. 
These romances, or, at least, many of them, are of great 
classical value and interest as contributions to the liter- 
ary history of the country. 

Our publishers, therefore, are doing the reading public 
an important service by reproducing these romances, in a 
uniform series, arranged chronologically under the reigns 
of sovereigns to which they belong. This volume by 
Macfarlane represents the struggle of the English against 
the Norman. Hereward is the hero of the story, and the 
name is typical of some of the best qualities of the Eng- 
lish character, and, though uncrowned and almost un- 
known, he stands next to Harold, the last of the Saxon 
kings, and the foremost English hero of the Norman con- 
quest. Hereward’s fame was won in a desperate, though 
hopeless, cause, the cause of his countrymen. He alone 
of all who engaged in the struggle remained faithful, and 
he taught William that England was not entirely won, 
even by such a victory as Hastings. He was a great sol- 
dier, when compared with those who preceded him, and 
a great leader in the defence of Ely against William. The 
actual events of history, as well as the embellishments 
of fiction, render this story of great interest and value to 
American readers, and will assure its ready sale. The 
book is finely illustrated. 

UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. By Miss Mary 
Stewart. New York: Robert Lewis Weed Company. 
289 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This charming book has a most appropriate title. Miss 
Stewart, the author, has given the reader a story of great 
interest, and embodied in it ideal conceptions of the train- 
ing of girls—that should be read by parents and teachers 
of girls. The two girls, Marion and Glessner Gray, had 
their early home in a “happy valley,” among the Ozark 
mountains, where nature combines with paternal influ- 
ences to expand the heart, enrich the soul, and develop 
the physical well being of childhood. In the home of 
these girls was peace, plenty, culture, refinement, and 
love. Mr. and Mrs. Gray had, by precept and example 
been real character-builders, and their daughters 
breathed an atmosphere of purity and naturalness that 
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$ APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY — ADVANCED GRADE 
rs sy Frank Overton, M.D., 
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Late Surgeon to the City Hospital, New York. 
An entirely new work, based on original and extended researches on the part of the author, and giving the most 


recent results of physiological investigation. The ce// is taken as the central feature. New, interesting, and valu- 
able demonstrations. Full treatment of alcobolics and narcotics. Elementary volumes of the series in prepar- 


ation. Price, 80 cents. 
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Todd’s New Astronomy. 
Latest results of research. Extensive use of laboratory 
methods. $1.30. 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. 


Central aim, a study of the life histories of plants. 6 cts. 


Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades. 


Early introduction to best English and American authors. 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Eclectic School Readings. 


16 volumes of fresh and attractive supplementary reading. 


Largest number of the best books at the low est prices 
demands in every department, adapted to every grade of pul 
specimen pages, and special information on request. 
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Milne’s Mental Arithmetic. 
A systematie drill book. 35 cents. 
Natural Course in Music. 


New method. Best musical and literary selections. 


Natural Elementary Geography. 


A study of the earth as the home of man. 60 cents 


McMaster’s School History of the United States. 
{ nequalled treatment of the social, economic, and | 
ical history of the American people. $1.00. 

Patterson’s American Word Book. 


A thoroughly modern speller and language book. 2 


New books constantly issued to meet new 
r ie and private schools, Prices, circulars, 
Correspondence cordially invited 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YoOrK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


2 
BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Cost 


is very much less 


THAN THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS 


of Text- Books 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM For PRESERVING BOOKS "wx wmrvers. The tatest issue is Bun- 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 


The Standard Literature Series, issued 
by the University Publishing Company, 45 
cast Tenth street, New York, now includes 


yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” (condensed). 
Other volumes which will soon be ready 
are: “The Yemassee,” by William Gil- 
more Simms: ‘Westward Ho!” by Charles 
Kingsley: “Black Beauty,” by Anna Sew- 


without this System g ell; ‘Arabian Nights” (selections); “Silas 





A fact now fully demonstrated in all Free Text- Book States. 








Warner” (George Eliot); “Last Days of 
Pompeii” (Bulwer); “Dutchman's Fire- 
side,”” James K. Paulding; “Cosette,” from 


N WE PROMOTE “Les Miserables”; “Tour Around the 
Write us for samples, Economy, Cleanliness, Hygiene, and Uniformity World in Wighty Days,” Jules Verne; 





FREE. 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, 


“Three Musketeers,” Alexandre Dumas: 
“Swiss Family Robinson”; and several 
others. Send for complete list, with con- 


Mass. tents. 








gave them, as they grew up, true womanhood. The story 
of the hospitality and welcome found in that household 
by Glydon Ellsworth and others, and the subsequent 
lives of devotion and uséfulness, in the broader experi- 
ences in city life, in doing the Master’s work, is admirably 
told by Miss Stewart, and should be read by all girls who 
would make truth and duty the guide of their lives. 
Every girl and every young woman who reads this book 
will be stimulated to a nobler life. Is there any higher 
mission for the writer of fiction than this? 


CHRISTIANITY THE WORLD-RELIGION. Lectures 
Delivered in India and Japan. By John Henry Bar- 
rows, D. D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 412 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book was the originator and presi- 
dent of the great Parliament of Religions held in Chicago 
in 1895, attended by 150,000 people, and continued for 
seventeen days. <A Christian lady of America, Mrs. Caro- 
line FE. Haskell, who was present and witnessed these 
charming scenes and exercises at this parliament, was so 
much interested in the parliament and its object that she 
appropriated £20,000 to found a lectureship on compara- 
tive religions in the Chicago University. Then she 
founded a lectureship on another same subject,—the lec- 
tures to be delivered in India every other year, and ap- 
pointed Dr. Barrows as the first lecturer to India. This 
book contains a letter from Mrs. Haskell to Dr. Harper, 
president of Chicago University; a preface by Dr. Bar- 
rows; his six lectures delivered in India (and by urgent 
request also in Japan), a seventh lecture on ‘The 
World’s Parliament of Religions’; an appendix showing 
Dr. Barrows’ cordial reception and kind treatment by the 
large and intelligent audiences which he addressed, and 
bibliography and notes, with index. The lectures, in tone, 
spirit, and style, are of the highest order, and the book is 
of great value to the religious-reading public. 


MARCHESI AND MUSIC. Passages from the Life of a 
Famous Singing Teacher. By Mathilde Marchesi. 
With an Introduction by Massenet. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Madame Marchesi is, without question, the most famous 
and fascinating modern teacher of vocal music. She 
taught for twenty years in Vienna, and has taught for al- 
most as many in Paris, and has given to America some 
wonderful singers like Melba and Emma Eames, and some 
skillful teachers of her art like Miss Everett of Boston 
and the Harvard summer school. 

Not often has it been given to woman to be a recognized 
genius and master of a great art, but Madame Marchesi 
has been upon the throne, professionally, in Vienna and 
Paris, and her superiority through her pupils is recog- 
nized in all highly-civilized countries. Other women, 
like Jenny Lind, have charmed the world through the 
voice, God-given, but Madame Marchesi’s power is that 
of intellectual genius, the greatest of arts being hers to 
develop through masterly training the highest power in 
other voices. 

Since childhood, Madame Marchesi has lived in the 
atmosphere of music, and she has been associated with 
nearly all the great representatives of its various 
branches——with composers, critics, managers, and 
teachers, as well as performers. This book contains the 
record of a strenuous and successful career, including, as 
it does, reminiscences of Liszt, Mendelssohn, Manuel 
Garcia, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Auber, Berlioz, Rubenstein, 
and Verdi. 

This book is an inspiration to any reader, and must be 
a professional intoxication to a musician. No book pub- 
lished in recent years has in it more irresistible force for 
the uplifting of any earnest teacher than this delightful 
recital of the way in which Madame Marchesi has been 
led, and has led others, to fame and fortune. 
POLYHYMNIA. A Collection of Quartettes and 

Choruses for Male Voices. Compiled and Arranged by 

John W. Tufts. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 238 

pp. 

This is a collection of compositions and arrangements 
for male voices, in three and four parts, designed for use 
The compiler—who is also the 


n schools and clubs. | | 
is most eminently 


composer of several of the selections 
fitted. by his thorough musical knowledge and experl- 
ence. to make a selection of musical gems which shall 
possess the three-fold advantage of training the singer 
n the best musical 
sense, and of pleasing the fancy. 


forms. of culivating his aesthetic 
While the patriotic 


songs, and songs for occasions like Decoration Day, are 
not omitted, the lofty oratorio and the dramatic opera, 
the stately chorale and the tripping glee are all embodied 
in this work. The chief desire in regard to the render- 
ing is to make the singer independent of instrumental 
aid, but, where necessary, accompaniments are supplied. 

The trivial, coarse, and bad are shunned, and the feeling 
of the compiler, that music should not be “dragged in the 
mire to suit a depraved taste,” is practically demon- 
strated by the selection of what is pure and elevating only, 
The work is educational in the best sense. 

A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK. By 
Richard Harding Davis. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Illustrated. Cloth. 303 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Richard Harding Davis is a genius in the art of re- 

porting. He was a very ordinary fellow on an ordinary 
salary until he made an immense hit on a bit of report- 
ing for the New York Sun. The only great things he has 
done in the story line have been his matchless short sto- 
ries, matchless as bits of reporting in fiction. ‘Gallegher” 
is his masterpiece, perhaps, and it is a journalistic 
novelette. 

From the first of May, 1896, to last of June, 1897. Mr. 
Davis attended, for journalistic purposes, the coronation 
at Moscow, the millennial celebration at Budapest, the in- 
auguration of President McKinley, the queen’s jubilee, 
and, besides these great events, he was in Cuba as war 
correspondent of the New York Journal, and the corre 
spondent of the London Times in the Greco-Turkish 
war. The ablest piece of work is his account of the coro- 
nation. This is a bit of really good work, far better than 
even his usual magazine writing. These chapters are 
reproduced from Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, 
the New York Journal, and the London Times. The il- 
lustrations are an important feature of the book, there 
being thirty-six full-page illustrations. 


PRACTICAL LETTER WRITING. A Text-Book. De- 
signed for Use in Sehools. A Reference Book. For 
Everybody who ever has Occasion to Write Letters. 
By H. T. Loomis, Principal of the Spencerian Commer- 
cial School, Cleveland, O. Cleveland, O.: The Practical 
Text-Book Company. 135 pp. Price, 75 cents: whole- 
sale, 50 cents; introduction, 40 cents. 

To be able to write a good letter is one of the most de- 
sirable attainments of a practical education. This re- 
quires not only good penmanship and correct spelling, 
but a thorough knowledge of the English language and 
the art of composition. Professor Loomis’ book’is admir- 
ably adapted to school work. He reduces this branch of 
study to a system. The book contains illustrations for 
writing all kinds of letters. Students are told what mate- 
rials to use, how to arrange the various parts, address en- 
velopes, fold letters, make enclosures, use titles; in a 
word, how to do correctly everything connected with let- 
ter writing, notes, cards, etc. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY 
LION, WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON 
SMITH. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 314 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

The author claims that this book is an improving his- 
tory for ‘old boys, young boys, good boys, bad boys, big 
boys, little boys, cowboys, and tomboys.” Hence it must 
cover a large field and prove a source of amusement, at 
least, to a large number of young folks. A company of 
boys and girls are introduced, organized into a war party, 
and some of them are made to wear high-sounding titles. 
General Napoleon Smith an@ Sir Toady Lion are the lead- 
ing heroes of the story. The “surprising adventures” of 
this little war party are described by the author in thirty- 
nine chapters, and their acts are illustrated by some 
seventy cuts. They declare war, enter the enemy’s coun- 
try, fight battles, endure hardships, and suffer as patriots, 
like any other army. The book furnishes a great variety 
of exciting reading. 


FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS AND ENGLISH 
STEPPING-STONES. By Francis Tarver, M. A., Oxon, 
Formerly Senior French Master at Eton College. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 212 pp. 

This book was written by a master of forty years’ ex 
perience in teaching French in England. It is neither a 
erammar nor a dictionary of the language, but a directory 
prepared to remove French stumbling-blocks and to set 
up English stepping-stones for the use of English-speak- 


ing students of the French language. In other words, the 
author aims to point out some of the most elementary 
difficulties in French construction, and this he does in a 
satisfactory manner. The book not only contains specific 
directions to aid the teacher and his classes, but also 
nearly 3,000 colloquialisms which cannot be rendered lit- 
erally from English into French. It is a book which 
every English student of the French language needs and 
will be glad to own. 

SELECTIONS FROM SIR THOMAS MALORY’S 
MORTE DARTHUR. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by William Edward Mead, Ph.D. 
(Leipsic).” Boston: Ginn & Co. 348 pp. 

This unique and interesting work presents a fine speci- 
men of the literary character of the fifteenth century, not 
only in matter and stvle, but in method of spelling. In 
these selections the editor has presented books instead of 
fragmentary and mutilated passages. These six books 
contain some of the choicest portions of the ‘‘Morte Dar- 
thur,”’ and are really representative of its character in all 
respects. An exhaustive introduction gives a full history 
of the author and his works, and more than eighty pages 
of notes, an accurate glossary, and full index add greatly 
to the value of the book. This is not the least valuable 
of the Athenaeum Press Series. 


DIE JOURNALISTEN, LUSTSPIEL IN VIER AKTEN, 
VON GUSTAV FREYTAG. Edited for School Use 
by J. Norton Johnson, Ph.D. New York: American 
Book Company. 171 pp. Boards. 12mo. Price, 35 
cents. 

This is the eleventh volume of the new series of Modern 
German Texts published by this house. It contains the 
famous play of Freytag, which is regarded by the Ger- 
mans as the best representative of their nineteenth cen- 
tury comedy. Its humor and character drawing are ad- 
mirable. The full and carefully-prepared vocabulary, 
and the marginal references afford ample facility for an 
intelligent study of the play. The book is attractively 
bound, with decorated title printed in red, and large, clear, 
Roman type. 


JOHN HARVEY. A Tale of the Twentieth Century. By 
Anon Moore. Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co. 407 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a dream, and not a descriptive or narrative story 
founded on facts that are or are to be. As a purely imagi- 
native tale, with a plot laid in the unknown future, and its 
characters, including the heroine, purely ideal, it cannot 
be predicated that the dream will ever come to pass. But 
we can sav this of the story, ‘Its literary style is grace- 
ful. its incidents are rapid, its conversations short and to 
the point, and its characters are worth knowing, especially 
the heroine.” 


THREE PRETTY MAIDS. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
With Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. Philadel- 
phia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 233 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This story is a rehearsal of the natural events and in- 

cidents in the life of three sisters, the evident design of 

the author being to mark the peculiarities of each per- 
sonality, and to show the influences which are employed 
in the development of individual character, under judi 
cious training Finally, “hope stood by the three sisters 
and brought them cheer, whispering to Lisa of love, to 

Mellicent of health, to Persis of success, and to all of them 

of a coming happy reunion.”’ The story 1s well told and 

beautifully illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“France.” Vols. 1 and 2 By John Edward Courtenay Boley. 
Price, $4.00. _*First Lessons with Plants.”” By LH Bail v Price, 
49 cents.——'' The Celebrity by Winston ( hure hillh. Price, $1.50 
__« The Portfolio Peter Paul Rubens By R. A. M, Stevenson, 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmillan Company 


“Andree’s Balloon Expedition in Search of the North Pole.” By 
Henri Lachambre and Alexis Machuron Price, $1.50 Sino 
Dale.” By. Anthony Hope. Price, $1.50, New York KF. A. Stokes 
& Co. neice . — ° 
” ataeale History of Greece.” By Charles M. Snyder. Price, $2.00, 
Philadelphia J. B. Lippine ott Company 


“The California System of Vertical Writing.’ Six numbers. 10 

nts es . Se “rancisco: H.S. (1 er Company 
ore te kK at acute Carlo.” By Walter Frith Agena : Red- 
** Ribstone Pippins.’ By Maxwell Gray. Price #1 00 oe +yA ted- 
Bridge Neighborhood By Maria Louise Pool. I rice, $1 ee 
“The Lion of Janina Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. Price 2h 

— The Fight for the Crown By W. E. Norris. Price, $1.25. 


New York: Harper & Bros 
“Exercises in Conversational German By Josepha Se hrakamp, 

Price, 55 cents German Grammatical Drill. By Josepha Schra 
i "a 


kamp. Price, 65 cent New York: Henry Ilolt & Co. 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stoinach. 
D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
drink when properly 


diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


ant acidulated 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, kK. I. 


seware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


KDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

March 5: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

March 31 to April 1-2: Southeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Madison, Ia. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, Il. 

March 30-31: Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 

March 30-31: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 

April 12-14: Ontario Educationai Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 

April 15-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 

Hon. C. W. Kingsley of Cambridge, 
Mass., has recently given $25,000 to Colby 
University. This, added to the $60,000 be- 
fore raised, brings much encouragement 
to the friends of the institution. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. At a recent mass meeting 
at Dartmouth College, the administration 
committee of the faculty presented to the 
student body the honor system which re 
cently passed the faculty. President 
Tucker said the question at issue was vital. 
and urged careful consideration in taking 
the final action. Green, ’98, was elected 
president for the student body, and Eck 
storm, Bulfinch, Chase, Ladd, Richardson, 
Merrill, Keyes, and Haskell were elected 
as a committee to watch discussion, to act 
in conference with the faculty, and to eall 
a meeting of students for final action in the 
near future. 

VERMONT. 

ESSEX JUNCTION. The first meeting 
of the Chittenden County Teachers’ As 
sociation will be held in this place March 
f and 5, 1898. An attractive programm«e 
has been published, and an interesting and 
profitable meeting is assured. Among the 
speakers are State Superintendent Stone 
Superintendent Wheeler of Burlington, 
and Professor S. F. Emerson of the U. V 
M Principal E. H. Johnson is president, 
and Mrs, J. E. Allen secretary 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON The first schoolhouse of the 
dest existing school in the United States 
was located where now the rear of ‘King's 
Chapel” in this city stands, its ground 
reaching about to where Benjamin Frank 
lin’s bronze statue is located This 
schoolhouse lasted 100 years. The garden 


onnected with it was cultivated for the 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mis. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gumé, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the bast remedy for diarrhasa. 26 cte.a bottle 


headmaster, who lived in the same build- 
ing, by his “‘best boys,” free of expense, 
they being permitted to do this work as a 
reward of merit. These same ‘best boys” 
were also allowed to saw the master’s 
wood and bottle his cider, a privilege 
which they greatly enjoyed. The head 
.naster was John Lovell, and his “best 
boys” were John Hancock, Robert Pain, 
ind William Hooper, among the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. But 
King’s chapel wanted to enlarge its house 
of worship, and petitioned the town to tear 
down the old schoolhouse and build a new 
me, which was granted, and the second 
school building for this school was located 
just .across the street, where now stands 
the Parker house. This school had then 
been for a century, and still is, named the 
Public Latin School of Boston.——Presi- 
dent Crafts of the Institute of Technology, 
in his report of the institution for 1897, al- 
ludes to the crowded condition of the 
laboratories and drawing-rooms, which 
will be relieved by the new building on 
Trinity place. In the fourteen librartes 
now scattered through the buildings, there 
are 44,015 volumes. He announces the 
changes in faculty and instructors. Pro- 
fessors and instructors in all departments 
number 158, and students 1,198.- The 
beautiful new Mayhew schoolhouse at the 
junction of Chambers and Poplar streets 
was opened February 16 for occupancy by 
the children of the primary grade in the 
Wells district. Dr. John Fiske delivered 
a very interesting lecture in Huntington 
hall on the evening of February 21 on 
“The Dutch and Quaker Colonies.” This 
was one in the Lowell Institute course.— 
A novel “benefit” for the Boston Teachers’ 
3enefit Association was the presentation 
this last week of Charles’ Barnard’s 
comedy, “Bibi,” at Association hall.- 
Felix Adler addressed the Century Club 
last week on “The Aimlessness of Modern 
Education.”” The weakness of the _ re- 
ligious ideals generally presented by 
modern methods was discussed, and a 
strong plea was made for better ethical in- 
struction. Professor Adler’s address was 
followed by President Eliot, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, Secretary Hill of the state board. 
Supervisor Martin, and Rey. Charles F. 
Dole.——-The annual report of the Me- 
‘hanies Arts high school is just out, and 
shows interesting progress. 

A mecting of the Training School Coun- 
cil was held in Boston February 12. A 
constitution and by-laws were discussed 
and adopted. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President. 
Miss E. M. Reed; vice-president, Miss J. 
B. Stuart; secretary, Miss A. W. Braley; 
treasurer, C. A. Alexander. Executive 
committee: These officers and Mrs. Davis, 
Miss Shepard, Miss Carlsson, Mr. Bates. 
and Dr. Harris. 

\ most enjoyable entertainment was 
given by the pupils of the Perkins Institu 
tion for the Blind on February 22. In the 
forenoon the girls, divided into groups 
representing Germany, France, Holland, 
Japan, America, Russia, Scotland, Italy, 
and Sweden, sang lullabies characteristic 
of each nation, and one group sang 
“Swing thee low,” as the sleep song of the 
American Indian. The took their 
turn in the afternoon, acting out the story 
of the nation, arranged by scenes by Miss 
Jessica L. Langworthy. The accompany- 
ing music was under the direction of Ed 
win L. Gardiner, and the many costumes 
were made by the teachers of the institu 
tion. This most beneficent institution has 
just closed a successful year. 

By the generosity of friends, the trus 
tees have been enabled to enlarge the field 
of operations and to extend the work along 
broader lines, so that in the future the 
diplomas issued by the Perkins Institution 
will mean more than they have done in the 
past, for they will serve as passports to 
effect the admission of their possessors to 
the academic and scientific halls of the 
leading colleges and universities of New 
England 


boys 


The raging 
lion that rav- 
ages the earth, 
seeking that 
which it may 
devour is a 
fearsome an- 
tagonist to 
fight. I1l- 
health is a 
stealthier but 
much more 
sdangerous en- 
emy. It is al- 
ways easier and 
better to avoid 
it than to ficht 
Ait. It comes in 
various guises. 


<eoh “At first it is 
me A usually as a tri- 
—==—" 


fling indiges- 
tion or a slight 
attack of bil 
iousness. ‘Then 
follow loss of appetite, or headache, or nerv- 
ousness and sleeplessness, or stupor. These 
are the advance heralds of consumption, 
malaria, nervous’exhaustion and prostra 
tion, and a multitude of other ills. 

There is an easy way to avoid, and a sure 
way to escape from, ill-health. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery gives edge to the 
appetite, invicorates the liver, makes the 
digestion perfect and the blood pure. It is 
the great appetite-sharpener, blood-maker., 
flesh-builder and nerve-tonic. It cures 93 
per cent. of all cases of consumption. It 
does not make flabby flesh like cod - lives 
oil, but firm, healthy tissue, without corpu- 
lency. Honest dealers don’t urge substi- 
tutes for a little extra profit. 

“IT cannot praise Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery too highly,’ writes Mrs. Mary A, Seay, 
of Andersonville, Buckingham Co., Va. ‘‘Mv 
friends gave me up as dying of consumption, I 
tried everything, but grew worse, until I became 
60 weak I gave up all my housework. I tried 
four bottles of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
and have now no more need totake medicine of 
any kind, I recommend your medicines —the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
lets’ —to my friends with a full belief in their 
efficiency.”’ 

When any member of the family is sick or 
hurt, look in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, and there you will find the 
remedy. It used to cost $1.50; now it’s FREE 
1008 pages. Over 300 illustrations. Send 21 
one-cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing 
only, to World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y., for paper-covered 
copy. Cloth binding, 10 cents extra. 

















Last vear Agent G. T. Fletcher of the 
state board held institutes which were at- 
tended by 1,400 teachers from 173 towns. 

The resignation of Miss Ellen Hyde of 
the state normal school at Framingham is 
a surprise, and causes very general regret. 
She graduated from the school in 1862, re- 
entered as a teacher in the school in 1863, 
and in 1875 became principal. 

There is an organized effort now on the 
part of the superintendents to get talented 
young persons to attend the normal school, 
and to employ inexperienced teachers only 
who have had a normal school training. 

President Goodell of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College presented his report 
at the annual meeting of the trustees, re- 
cently held. In it he states that three 
separate courses have been established, in 
order to carry out the purposes of the col- 
lege: 1. A series of ten short winter 
courses, eleven weeks in length. 2. A four 
years’ course for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 3. A post-graduate course leading to 
the degree of master of science and doctor 
of philosophy. 

EAST BOSTON. The fourteenth an 
nual reunion of the East Boston Alumni 
Association was held in Maverick hall on 
the evening of February 17 More than 
150 members were present 

SOMERVILLE. The chemistry 
teachers of this district met at the Malden 
high school on Saturday, February 19, with 
a good attendance. Papers were read as 
‘follows: “The Harvard tequisition in 
Chemistry,” Charles R. Allen; “Home 
Work for Quantitative Pupils’; ‘“Chemi 
cal Theory,” B. F. Holden; ‘Note Books.” 
Emerton Rice; and ‘‘Reviews,” by Clar 
ence Boylston. 

BROOKLINE 
of the high 


Principal D. S. Sanford 
school is granted a vear’s 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 
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Crosby's Cold end Catarrh Cure 


J r ~y 1 miroyay 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
43° years with best results by thousands of dili- 
* gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ -—- for 
mulated by Prof. Perey 


Descriptive pamphlet Fret 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By inatl. Sic 6 


leave of absence from July, 1898, to Sep- 
tember, 1899, for professional study and 
recreation in Europe. Colonel F. W. 
Parker of Chicago is to lecture before the 
teachers of the town on March 30 upon 
“The Tdeal School,’”’ under the pay of the 
school committee. 

NEWTONVILLE. One hundred per- 
sons were present at the regular meeting 
if the Newton Educational Association, 
held in the Central Congregational church 
on the evening of February 15, Rev. F. B 
Hornbrooke presiding. The address was 
delivered by Dr. C. Hanford Henderson of 
Philadelphia, on ‘‘Manual Training.” A 
diseussion followed the address.— ~The 
high school building was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on the afternoon 
of February 22. Mayor Cobb presided, and 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College 
delivered the address. Subject: “Local 
Influence of Modern Education.” 

AMHERST. Amherst College is soon to 
have a new observatory. A _ site three 
acres in extent has recently been  pur- 
chased through funds given by C. §S 
Wilder of Wellesley. 

DORCHESTER. The Mary Hemenway 
schoolhouse was dedicated on the after- 
noon of February 22 with appropriate 
ceremonies. Addresses by J. Austin Bas 
sett and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

NORTHAMPTON. Ataspecial meeting 
of the school board to make up a list of es- 
timates for the annual school appropria 
tion to be recommended to the finance 
committee, it was voted to abolish manual 
training at the close of the present year. 

LYNN. An attempt is being made to 
prevent persons from entering the training 
school who are evidently incapacitated 
physically or otherwise, for successful 
teaching. 

PITTSFIELD. The thirty-first annual 
session of Berkshire County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in this city February 
18, 1898. Addresses were delivered by the 
president, Hon. C. R. Skinner, state super- 
intendent of schools, New York, Super 
visors G. H. Martin and Miss Sarah L 
\rnold, and C. S. Chapin, principal West 
field normal school. 

CAMBRIDGE. The seventh annual 
meeting of Harvard Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Sever hall March 5, 1898 
commencing at 10 o’clock. Topic for dis 
cussion: “A Free Election of Studies in 
the Secondary Schools: Its Effects on the 
Schools in Their Relations (a) to the Col 
leges; (b) to the Community.” The pub 
lic, and especially teachers and school offi 
cers, invited. 

WORCESTER. The 
banquet of Yale Alumni 
Western Massachusetts was held at 
the Worcester Club on the evening 
of February 16. Colonel Edward B. Glas 
zow of this city presided. The speakers 
were ex-Governor Chamberlain of South 
Carolina, now of Massachusetts, Colone! 
S. E. Winslow, Hon. J. R. Thayer, Super 
intendent Balliet of Springfield, and Pro 
fessor H. M. Reynolds of Yale. Ex-Gov 
ernor Chamberlain protested vigorousi) 
against the assumed neglect of English at 
Yale, questioned the benefit of athleti: 
contests, and urged a high standard of 
training and discipline. Colonel Winslow 
tock exceptions to Governor Chamber 
lain’s criticisms of Yale, and accused him 
of making a Harvard speech. All th 
after-dinner speeches were spirited and 
impressive. 

LOWELL. There is a movement here 
to abolish the training school 

FRAMINGHAM. The Lincoln school 
the name of the latest school building soot 
to be dedicated. 

MILTON The 
eheol held an 


twelfth annual 
Association ot 


gramma 
reunion last 


Stoughton 
interesting 
week 

rAUNTON \ teachers’ bazaar Wi 
held in Armory hall on February 22 

WOBURN. The city government hi 
voted to erect a fine new high school build 


ing to accommodate not less than 500 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able te 
carry out any obligations made by thei! 
firm 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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pupils. It will probably be located on 
Pleasant street, opposite Court street. 
BRIDGEWATER. Frank O. Jones of 
Providence has been elected superintend- 
ent of the schools of Raynham, East and 
West Bridgewater, in place of George C. 


Howard, resigned. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
NEWPORT. Preliminary plans for the 


new second ward schoolhouse have been 
examined and approved by the city coun- 
cil, and it is expected that the final report 
of the committee will be presented and ac- 
cepted at the next meeting of the council, 
and that the work will be started as soon 
as the ground is in condition. 
CONNECTICUT. 

School Fund Commissioner Herbert E. 
Benton has submitted his annual report 
to Governor Cooke. The securities consti- 
tuting the capital of the fund amount to 
$2,007 ,080.97. The statement of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the principal 
of the fund for the year from October 1. 
1896, to September 30, 1897, is as follows: 
Receipts, with balance on hand at begin 
ning of year, $188,012.09; disbursements, 
$170,935; cash remaining in the treasury 
september 30, 1897, $17,077.09. The dis- 
bursements of the revenue of the fund for 
the — were as follows: Receipts, $198,- 
885.99; disbursements, $112,961.08; 
sen in the treasury September 30, 1897, 
$85,924.91. The cost of management of 
the fund is as follows: Salaries, $5,779.87: 
office expenses, $922 10; legal expenses, 
$1,707.86; repairs on real estate, taxes, 

etc., $4,776.72; total, $12,686.55. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. A bill has been intro- 
duced into the legislature at Albany which 
is likély to become a law, providing that 
five per cent. of the excise money received 
by the city from the liquor licenses shall 
be paid into the pension fund of the school 
teachers of the metropolis ——Addison F. 
Andrews, son of the late Rufus A. An- 
drews, who was surveyor of the port of 
New York under President Abraham Lin- 
coln, has presented to the New York Press 
Club the pen with which the emancipation 
proclamation was signed. 

BROOKLYN. Interesting meetings of 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, Wal- 
ter B. Gunnison, Ph.D., president, were 
held on the afternoons of February 21, 23, 
24, and 25. Frank A. Willard delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘Teaching Insect Life in Public 
Schools,’’ and Professor W. C. Peckham ot 
Adelphi College lectured upon ‘“‘China, Its 
People and Customs.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The board of educa- 
tion has inaugurated an important move- 
ment in the matter of hygiene in the pub- 
lic schools. In addition to concurring 
with school boards elsewhere in forbidding 
the mixing of the pencils used by the chil- 
dren, it has decided that each pupil be tur- 
nished with a drinking cup, that children 
showing symptoms of iilness be sent 
home, and that schools in districts where 
infectious diseases exist shall be scrubbed 
weekly with a solution of carbolic acid 
At the suggestion of the board of heaith, 
it Was also resolved that plants, vines, and 
other such decorations in the schoolrooms 
where a large number ot children are con- 
nned daily are a menace to their health, 
because they are generally permitted to re- 
main in schoolrooms for a great lengtn ol 
time, thus catching dust., 

PITTSBURG. ‘Ihe erghth annual con 
vention of City and Borough sSuperintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania wWili ve heid in Lhe 
North school buliding March 16 and lia. 
superintendent D. A. rlarmon, president, 
Superintendent D. S. Keith, secretary. 
Superintendents Lowden of Greenville, 
Morrow of Allegheny, Berkey ot Johnson, 
Howell of Scranton, Hotchkiss of Mead 
ville, Rupert of Pottstown, Gibson of but 
ler, sbuchrie of Lancaster, Lucky ot Pitts 
burg, Babeock of Oil City, Dr. Schatier, 
Kee.er of HKraddock, Hon. O. ‘Il. Coison, 
state school commissioner, Ohio, Dr. W. 
J. Holland, chancellor Western Univer- 
sity, and Dr. J. ). Moffat, president W. aud 
J. College, will take part in the exercises 


THE GENUINE **Brown’s BroncniaL TROCHES' 
ire sold only in boxes. ‘They are wonderfully 
fective for Coughs and Throat Troubles. 


| Teachers Cu-operative Asst - 


Teachers Wanted » ciation, Suite 101 Audito 


rinm Building, Chicago, I). 4.000 positions filled. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscr ption free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Bost 


The subjects of addresses and for discus- 
sion are the live school questions of to- 
day. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution has recently come into possession 
of what is believed to be the original first 
telegraph instrument constructed by 
Morse for actual use. * The first line was in 
Baltimore, between a school and a church. 
It was on this line that experiments were 
made which led congress to appropriate 
$30,000 for a line between Baltimore and 
Washington The Bowdoin College 
Alumni dinner, held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 18, was a notable occasion, and re- 
flected great honor upon the old college 
and the state of Maine. Chief Justice 
Fuller presided. Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed, Senator Frye, president pro tem of 
the senate, Representative Alexander of 
New York, and Representative Stevens of 
Minnesota, all graduates trom Bowdoin. 
were the speakers, whose speeches were 
very bright and entertaining. Among 
the metheds prepared by tthe women in- 
terested in erecting a memorial university 
in this city to the memory of George 
Washington, it is suggested to ask all the 
school children to contribute one cent 
each, And why not say-one cent or more? 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. A _ brass tablet has re- 
cently been placed in the biological labora- 
tory of Johns Hopkins University, in mem- 
ory of Messrs. Humphreys and Conant, 
who died in Jamaica in 1897. They were 
two devoted naturalists who lost their 
lives in search of scientific knowledge. 
The first-named was an associate profes- 
sor, and the second a fellow in the univer- 
sity. 

VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND. Thetrustees of Richmond 
College are agitating the question of co- 
education. They are inclined to admit 
young women to the higher classes, under 
certain restrictions. Roanoke College 
has, for several years, admitted young 
women as special students. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 

LANSING. Governor Pingree, in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before 1,500 dele- 
gates to the State Teachers’ Association, 
declared against so much time being spent 
in studying the dead languages. He 
urged the teaching of modern languages, 
especially the “Spanish, the commercial 
language of nearly half the people of this 
continent.” Everybody, he thinks, should 
become a politician, as he must help gov- 
ern in a republic. 

GRAND RAPIDS. Dr. James B. 
Angell, now minister in Turkey, has writ- 
ten the regents of the State University 
that he will return to America in time to 
resume his duties as president at the open- 
ing of the fall term. 

OLIVET. D. K. Pearsons has pledged 
$25,000 to Olivet College, on condition that 
the college raise $75,000 more within one 
year. Dr. William G. Sperry is president. 
The Women's League, founded in 1890 
in the University of Michigan, now num- 
bers nearly 500 members, its aims are to 
inerease social intercourse among the 
young ladies of the different departments 
of the university, and to furnish employ- 
ment for those needing pecuniary help 
during their college course. 

MISSOURI. 

The children of the state are contribut- 
ing toward the $6,000 monument to the 
memory of Eugene F ield, which is to be 
placed on the grounds of the State Uni- 
versity. The base will be of Missouri 
granite, while upon it will stand a bronze 
figure of Mr. Field. 

SOUTHERN STATES, 
TENNESSEE. 

SEWANEE. The University of the 
South, located at this place, has a history. 
Just before the war, all that marked the 
site of the university was a huge block of 
Tenuessee marble that was intended to be 
the corner-stone. During the war this 
stone was blown to pieces. But another 
corner-stone was provided, and the insti- 
tution was completed. And, in an address 
by Dean Hoftman delivered at a recent 
1lumni meeting held in New York, it was 
stated that the unive sity is growing rap- 
idly, and is receiving hearty financial sup- 
port. 

GEORGIA. 

OXFORD. A peculiar law case was re- 
cently decided by the courts of Georgia. A 
student from Wilmington entered the 
Homer Institute at the beginning of the 
fall session, but was dismissed from the 
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The International 
is Scientific and 
Practical. 


It avoids competition 
as to size of vocabulary, 
excluding a multitude of 
words as having no legit- 
imate standing or as mis- 
chievous corruptions of 
“the well of English un- 
defiled.” In arrange- 
ment of etymology and 
definitions it follows the 
historical order of deri- 
vation; the history of a 
word being the best guide 
to its correct use. In in- 
dicating pronunciation it 
uses characters fuimiliar to every reader, not 
requiring the acquisition of a newand strange 
alphabet. It avoids such running into one 
paragraph of different titles as is liable to 
cause difficulty and delay to the consulter. 
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Chief Justice Fuller of the U. S. Supreme Court, says: 
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n all respects complete and thorough.” 


It is the School- 
Teacher of the 
Republic. 


As an authority in the 
public schools, the posi- 
tion of Webster—both the 
International and abridg- 
ments,—is one of un- 
questioned supremacy. 
Fresh testimoniz!s to this 
effect have been received 
from all State Superin- 
tendents of Schools, and 
the Presidents of Univer- 
sities and Colleges. The 
number of schoolbooks 
based upon Webster; its 
exclusive choice wherey- 
er astate purchase has been made for schools; 
the presence of a larger or smaller Webster 
in the common schoolroom—in these re- 
spects no other dictionary orseries of diction- 
aries is to be named in comparison. 
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school at the end of six weeks. The 
president of the institute sued the expelled 
student for the full amount of tuition for 
the entire year. But the court decided 
that only so much as was due for the time 
the student was in the school could be col 
lected. <A similar case was decided in the 
Massachusetts courts last year, and the 
full amount due for the year was collected. 

ATLANTA. Bishop Quaintard, the 
venerable president of the University of 
the South, died suddenly of heart failure 
“ebruary 15 at Meridian. 





PACIFIC STATES, 
CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAN AN, Vakland 

Dr. E. D. Pearsons of Chicago has do- 
nated $25,000 to Pomona College, Pomona, 
Cal. The money will be used by the trus- 
tees for the erection of a new science 
building. 

The board of trustees of the new state 
normal school in San Diego has called for 
plans for the erection of a building to ac- 
commodate the school. No principal has 
yet been selected. 

President J. M. Greenwood of the N. E. 
A. and A. E. Winship of Boston will be 
present at the meeting of the Southern 
California Teachers’ Association in Los 
Angeles in March. 

The operation of the Teachers’ Annuity 
fund act that was passed by the last legis- 
lature is beset with difficulties. Recently 
Auditor Broderick of San Francisco has 
refused to sign the demands in favor of the 
annuity fund, on the ground that the act 
is unconstitutional. Unquestionably, the 
act is open to the charge of being special 
legislation, and, as all efforts to make it 
practical have been futile, radical amend- 
ments may have to be made by the next 
legislature. 

A college of commerce is to be founded 
at the University of California. 

WASHINGTON. 

The University of Washington has made 
provision to meet the wants of students 
from two-year and three-year high schools 
of the state, so that they can prosecute 
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their studies at the university on a fair 


vasis A cireular giving full information 
will be forwarded on application to Acting 
President Reeves. 


In play the child forgets himself in his 
own way, while in work he forgets himself 
in the way prescribed by another. This 
distinction, made by Rosencranz, is capa- 
ble of enlargement at the hands of every 
teacher. 


WANT country teachers and 

town teachers of good record. 

Good positions. A guaranty. 
Particulars for 2¢, stamp. 


PRESIDENT AFTON COLLEGE, 
Tuscola, MIlinois. 


Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School. 


Part I—TEN CHARTS. A conspectus of a ycar’s work, 
Part LI—Nores, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to method 





Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


R. BARTSCH 6904 Stewart Ayvy., Chicago, Ill. 


“ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM.” 


An illustrated list of high-class reproductions suit 
able for school decorations, selected from our 
general catalogue. Mailed upon receipt of 10 
cents in stamps. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
14 E. 23d Street, ... New York. 





Summer Schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academi 
studies, also in Law and E ene 
rmation and circulars address 
For info FT MAN, 


325 Kast Liberty St., Ann rp aan Mich 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—In the March Atlantic, Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., opens with a suggestive paper 
upon “French and English Literature,” in 
which he denounces the so-called ‘‘cosmo- 
politan” admiration of everything French, 
and demonstrates the supremacy of our 
own tongue for all the great purposes of 
literature. “ingland’s Economic and 
Political Crisis,’ by J. N. Larned, is a 
valuable analysis of the national and com- 
mercial supremacy of the English nation. 
“The Municipal Service of Boston,” by 
Hon. Francis C. Lowell, is a careful re- 
view of the situation, and contains many 
valuable comparisons and_ criticisms. 
Boston is taken as typical of the larger 
American cities. E. L. Godkin’s article 
on “The Australian Democracy” treats of 
the origin and rise of democracy in these 
colonies. The account by K. Mitsukuri of 
the family relations and domestic and so- 
cial life of the Japanese is both new and 
entertaining. In “Bacchylides and His 
Country,” Professor J. Irving Manatt de- 
scribes the present appearance of the isle 
of Keos, and reviews its early condition 
and history, in connection with the recent 
discovery of -a portion of the long-lost 
poems of LBacchylides. F. Hopkinson 
smith’s novel, “Caleb West,’ and Mrs. 
Wiggin’s lively “Penelope’s Progress” are 
concluded. Short stories and sketches 
are contributed by Miss Willimina L. 
Armstrong, Mrs. Madelene Yale Wynne, 
and others. “French Views of American 
Life and Institutions,” as shown by studies 
of the most prominent Krench writers, 
by Professor Adolph Cohn of Columbia 
University, will be a feature in an early 
number of the Atlantic. ‘‘More Light on 
Recent Theories Concerning the Origin of 
the Universe,” by Professor G. H. Darwin 
of Cambridge, Eng., wil! soon appear in 
the Atlantic. Price $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton. 
Mifflin, & Co. 

Harper’s Magazine for March has for 
its special features “‘An American Army 
Manocuvre,” maps and six illustrations, by 
Franklin Matthews; “Social Pictorial 
Satire,” part Il. (fifteen illustrations from 
Punch and from photographs of Charles 
Keene and George du Maurier), by George 
du Maurier; “Stirring Times in Austria,” 
four illustrations and tail-piece, by Mark 
Twain; “The Traditional Policy of Ger- 
many in Respect to Austria and Turkey,” 
by an Eastern diplomat; “In the Wake of 
a War,” seven illustrations, by Julian 
Ralph; ‘‘Reminiscences of Eminent Lec- 
turers,” five engravings, by Joel Benton; 
“The Century’s Progress in Anatomy and 
Physiology,” ten illustrations from draw- 
ings, by Henry Smith Williams, M. D. 
The number includes also “Our National 
Seminary of Learning,” by W. J. McGee; 
“The Earliest Painter in America,” by 
Charles Henry Hart, illustrated from por- 
traits; and the third installment of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s novel, “‘Roden’s Cor- 
ner,” illustrated. The short stories of the 
number are: “The Skeleton on Round 
Island,” by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
illustrated by Clifford Carleton; ‘Des- 
tiny,” by Grace King; “One Man's Idol,” 
by Georgiana Peel; and “The Problem,” 
by Ellen Duval. The poems of the number 
are by John Vance Cheney, with illustra- 
tions, J. Russell Taylor, with illustration 
(frontispiece), from the painting by 
George R. Barse, Jr., and by Thomas D. 
Bolger. The Editor’s Study is by Charles 
Dudley Warner. The Editor's Drawer 
opens with a play by Tudor Jenks and Duf- 
field Osborne. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 385 cents. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The March number of the Century 
opens with a paper on ‘The Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky,” by John R. Proctor 
of Kentucky, and accompanied — by 
striking illustrations. John Sidney Webb 
describes “The River Trip to the Klon- 
dike,’ with pictures from photographs. 
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His investigations include the famed Klon- 
dike, and the other creeks and streams 
tributary to the Yukon. Edward 8. Curtis 
tells of ‘“*The Rush to the Klondike Over 
the Mountain Passes,” illustrated. Jonas 
Stadling, who described ‘‘Andree’s Flight 
Into the Unknown,” gives an account of 
the remarkable recovery by the killing of 
a carrier-pigeon of the sole message 
received from the  aeronaut. Mrs. 
Sara Y. Stevenson pictures ‘Mexi- 
can society in Maximilian’s Time, 
L866.” John Burroughs’ writes. of 
the “Songs of American Birds.’’ There is 
a paper by Richard T. Ely on “Fraternal- 
ism vs. Paternalism in Government,” and 
General James S8. Clarkson tells the cir- 
cumstances under which General Grant 
wrote his famous Des Moines _ speech. 
br. Mitchell’s serial, ‘‘The Adventures of 
irancois,” 1s continued. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison's “Good Americans” reaches a 
ifth installment. There is a paper by Ru- 
pert Hughes on ‘“‘Women Composers,” in 
which several Americans are assigned high 
rank, and two new “Gallops’” by 
David Gray, and a characteristic story of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, entitled “Kin 
Nix-Nutz,” by John Luther Long. Cole’s 
engravings from Old English Masters are 
from paintings by Richard Wilson, the 
founder of landscape painting in England. 
The frontispiece of the number is Boidini’s 
portrait of Verdi. The departments are 
well sustained. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
copy, 35 cents. New York: ‘The Century 
Company. 


—The complete novel in the March issue 
of Lippincott’s is ‘An American Aspirant,” 
with the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
spirited young lady who studies music in 
Paris and hopes to become a prima donna, 
The moral drawn by the author for such 
as contemplate similar efforts is, Don’t. 
George Ethelbert Walsh writes instruc- 
tively on “The Status of American Agri- 
culture,” and its transition from crude to 
scientific methods. “The Antics of Elec- 
tricity” are portrayed by George J. Var- 
ney. Neith Boyce has much to say about 
“Historic Diamonds,” and Frank H. Sweet 
about ‘‘Pearl-Seeking.’’ “The Archae- 
ology of Nursery Classics’ is traced by 
Agnes Carr Sage. F. Foster, in ‘Literary 
Nomenclature,” deals chiefly with the 
titles of novels. 


“A Buff and Blue Slipper” is the title 
of a charming story of love and war in 
colonial times told by Susan Archer Weiss 
in the March Chautauquan. Those early 
days receive further notice in an article on 
“Indian Corn in Colonial Times,” from the 
well-known pen of Alice Morse Earle. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY. 

There has been a marked tendency in 
recent years to produce works combining 
the qualities of a dictionary and an en- 
cyclopaedia. There is a wide field for 
such works, and all sound and legitimate 
success in that direction is to be honored. 
No absolute demarcation is possible, for 
every large dictionary is, in some degree, 
encyciopedic. But the makers of the In- 
ternational have held steadily to their 
ideal,—the maximum of acurate informa- 
tion compatible with the maximum of 
practical convenience to the average con- 
sulter 

This claim for the Webster Dictionary 
is admirably expressed by Hon. W. P. 
Reeves, minister of education for New 
Zealand. “Complete without being cum 
brous, compact, yet in no way seanty, the 
International Dictionary is both suffi- 
ciently scientifie for the scholar and handy 
enough for the hurried man of business.’’ 
Scientific accuracy, every day utility and 
convenience, accepted authority,—this is 
the combination of qualities in which 
Webster’s International stands pre-eminent. 

It is excellently characterized by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard: “A wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate informa- 
tion.’” And President Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago says: “It is thoroughly 
reliable, and full of just the information 
one wishes to secure.” 

Chief Justice Fuller of the United States 
supreme court says: “I regard it as of the 
utmost value in accuracy of definition, and 
have found it in all respects complete and 
thorough.” 

The International follows a conservative 
plan. It avoids competition as to size of 
vocabulary, and excludes a multitude of 
words as having no legitimate standing in 
“the well of English undefiled.” In ar- 
rangement of etymology and definitions it 
follows the historical order of derivation: 
the history of a word being the best guide 
to its correct use. In indicating pronun- 
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and rare Summer blooming flow- 
ers named below will be sent, absolutely free F% 4 
subseribing to our great ¥ 


1 Tuberous Rooted Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 
Japanese Toad Lily, 2 Fairy Lilics, 1 Cinnamon Vine, 1 i/ 
Double Tuberose, 2 Lilies of the Walley, 2 SaxafragaGran- ‘¥* 
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a ulata, 2 Gladioli, 2 Montbretias, 1 Kaffir Lily, 4 Oxalis. 

mn contains 24 large pawes, is 

® How to Grow Flowers j..0:i::1s sola: ‘eal 

ma illustrated. It tells all about the culture of flowers, when and how to 

® pian , cultivate, prune, ete.; how to kill insects, the best varieties, ete., ete. Pub- 

ps oe sie: ge 50 cents for one year’s subscription and get the twenty 

Mn flowers above, FREE. Order to-day. Address, 

* How to Grow Flowers, Drawer 34, Springfield, Ohio. ( 








ciation it uses the characters familiar to 
every reader. 

Webster’s Dictionary has standing and 
authority wherever the English language 


‘is spoken. It is a familiar standard in the 


mother country and in all her colonies; 
the official standard in the English postal 
telegraph department, as well as in the 
United States government printing office 
at Washington; and has a large sale in 
the young empire of Australia. 

There are new dictionaries to-day of 
various degrees of merit. But for its dis- 
tinetive purpose,—for the combination of 
accuracy, fullness, clearness, convenienc?, 
and authority, in a single book for every 
day use by all classes, is an ideal work. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 





Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the 
tourist agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest at the most op- 
portune moments, thus insuring an 
economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

On April 1, a special train of Wagner 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via 
Fitehburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


The most intelligent and progressive 
classes of every community in the great 
Middle West are readers of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, Independent, but not neu- 
tral, it hews to the line, let the chips fall 
where they may. No other newspaper of 
the day is so reliable in its news columns 
and so sound in its editorial opinions. It 
wields an influence that is felt throughout 
the country. 


PUBLISHERS’ NO TES? 
CORRECTION. 

In tht advertisement of Richard G. 
Badger & Co., No. 157 Tremont street, 
Boston, in the Journal of February 24, 
page 125, second column, there was a 
stupid typographical blunder to which we 
wish to call attention—‘‘So one is bette) 
qualified,’ ete., should read, “No one is 
better qualified,”’ ete. 

The Normal Music Course, Silver, Bur 
dett, & Co., was never more vigorously or 
successfully pushed by the publishers than 
at present, and there was never a time 
when it was better adapted to the spirit of 
the times than now. It is not often that 
any system of teaching a subject has such 
a run as this has had, and no publishing 
house. was ever built up upon one line of 
books so completely as this house of Sil- 
ver, Burdett, & Co. was in its early days. 

William O. Pratt, 70 Fifth avenue, Nev 
York City, has announced in this numbe: 
of the Journal the Pratt Teachers’ 
Agency. Mr. Pratt has had experience in 
the public schools of Massachusetts as 
teacher, principal, and superintendent, 
followed by several years at Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, and a connection with thi 
World’s Columbian Exposition as superin- 
tendent of education in the liberal arts de- 
partment. He says:— 

“The value of teachers’ agencies, if con 
ducted on broad and honorable principles, 
is recognized by all engaged in educational 
work. The best teachers, from the kinder- 
gartner to the college professor, look upon 
an agency as the natural and legitimate 
means of keeping informed of better op- 
portunities, while, on the other hand, al! 
officers upon whom rests the duty of choos- 
ing teachers, whether for public or private 
institutions, for elementary work, or fo! 
the most advanced university positions, 
find that by using the resources of an 
agency, they are enabled to learn of the 
best available instructors, and at a great 
saving of time and trouble.” 

Mr. Pratt's references include a large num- 
ber of prominent educators. Send for circular. 




















A Great Magazine Offer ! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


We will send 


Price. for both. 

you the Harper's Monthly, . ... $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, . . . 400 5.85 

Journal Contary, acre err 
of Education Scribner's, a. ae ee 3.00 5.15 
one year Atlantic Monthly, . . , >» 400 5.85 
Popular Science Monthly, . 5 00 7.15 

and either Lippincott’s Magazine, . » eo £90 
of the New England Magazine, . 3.00 5.00 
Forum, ‘ ‘ . . ‘ - §O0O 5.15 

Periodicals named , Current History, . ; . 1.50 3.50 
at the ’ Great Round World, ... 2.50 4.00 
’ Public Opinion, . : ‘ ; 2.50 4.65 

rates specified. cee “aes « Be 70 


In ordering more than ore periodical with the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION subtract the price 


Publishers’ Our Prict 


of the JOURNAL §$2 50, from the combination rate in every case except one. 


We have only given you a few examples to show how you can save money by ordering you 


magazines through us, 


If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you spe 


low rates. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


















WHAT 


others say is more important than what one says of one’s self, and we have been making a collection 




















Title. Author. Publisher. Price, the of extracts from letters written by those who have got places as teachers through this agence y during 
it : . . , - past fourteen Tt B 2 
Auld Lang Syne ........seseeeeecccececcceterceeeeeees Miiller. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y . $2.00 course were not abhea tev “y B . ° t Ped gh ny Feeney EE es atk teen = 
For Love of Country... Brady. ’ z . ev ga 1.25 spoken of in letters ina way to be described. But they make quite an imposing pamphlet. They oe from a 
Thirty Years of American F inance. Noyes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 | great many people in a great m: iny towns in nearly every state inthe union, We rather think you would like to 
Modern France. St “EF Lebon. +4 “6 Ps ee 1,50 | see them — especially as they are indexed both by OTHE RS likely to interest you most. You can get the 
The Old Faith in Modern F orm. SSR es, | a nasi “ “ ‘ “ 20 + rt herd by place, so that youcan pick out those 4 pamphlet by sending for it; we printed it to 
France. Vols. land 2..... Bodley. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 4.00 | Sst = and want to distribute itas widely as possible. We don't say a word init ; other people do the talking, 
First Lessons with P lants.. Bailey. " n " a ‘49 | OVer their own signatures, and with the date on every letter. If you have any doubt as to whether our method of 
Cl shill Pe ie 7 a 150 work is different from that of most agencies; whether it is careful, prompt, andsuccessful; whether it extends to 
The Celebrity... ....--.++++++. Shurehill. + x ‘0? | the best schools all over the country; whether it has the best teachers in the highest positions to draw from —in 
The Portfolio—Rubens ; . : Stevenson. 1.25 | short, whether it is the sort of agenc y that you ought to apply to, either for a place if you are a teacher, or y 
Andrée’s Balloon Expedition in S —_ _ “ mest’ Mact F. A.8t . eC N. Y ii for a teacher if you are an employer — send for it, and see what those who have tried it..................00. SAY 
PONG. dice cot nce coves 960000 coce achambre anc achuron. od okes & Co., ° af : 
Simon Dale......--- 0 -.eeeeceee esse teereeeeteeseeeees Hope. - 1.50 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY................ C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Comic History of Greece.......- 6.60... cece eee seneees Snyder. J.B. Lippincott c 0., P hila. 2.00 7s 
The California System of Vertical Writing. 6 Nos. —— H. S. Crocker Co , San F rancisco. 10 TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 101 Auditorium Building, 
Se BREE Oe BUENO CORBIS nce cc ccac see coves cbbs ioe’ Frith. Harper & Bros. y o£ 1.25 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ribstone Pippins. Gray. sd 1.00 
The Red- Bridge Neighborhood... Pool. ‘“ ss ss 1.50 Established In 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
eS cee ces ccksss oce0vbeskese Bain [Tr.] “ “s “ 1.25 ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
The Fight for the Crown. pens eceg Norris. 24s - = 1.25 | Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exercises in Conversational Ge EP Schrakamp. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 55 
GREP GFAMMMAtiGRs DTI s «oo ooo 0005 ecc0r covcccdeee Schrakamp. ss as $6 “ 65 Che fh t & C£ f ¢ 
=== ¢ Gtber ark Teachers’ aencyp 
MISCELLANEUUS. | friends, his sermon cost me a good deal of THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
labor, and I do not think you have paid The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
“What! Do you mean to contradict | it the attention it deserves; I shall, there- MER Sa ’ Introduces to Colleges 
| fore, go over it again.’’ And he did.— ICAN : : TEACH _ AG ENCY Schools, and Families 


yourself?’’ began peppery little old Nag- 
gem, the lawyer for the plaintiff, when it 
came his turn to have a “go” at the de- 
fendant himself upon the witness stand. 
“After stating on direct examination by 
my brother that the plumbers worked 
three whole days at your house, do you 
mean to turn round here and say they 
didn’t?” 

“But I didn’t state that they worked 
three days at my house.” 

“Yes, you did!” 


London Tit-Bits. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guims, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 


“No, I didn’t!” world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
“What did you say, then?” ee Syrup. ‘I'wenty-five cents 








“IT said they were there three days.” 


ait ai 
Harper’s Bazar. Minnie—“Oh, 


I’m superstitious about 
Friday.’’ Ida—‘‘Would you decline a pro- 
posal on Friday?” Minnie—‘*Well—ah! 

if it were satisfactory in other respects, 
I might think it unlucky to decline.” 


oo 


Elizabeth, N. J., October 19, 1896. 
Ely Bros., Dear Sirs:—Please accept my 
thanks for your favor in the gift of a bot- 
tle of Cream Balm. Let me say I have 
used it for years and can thoroughly rec- 
ommend it for what it claims, if directions 
are followed. Yours truly, 
(Rev.) H. W. Hathaway. 
No clergyman should be without it. 
Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. Full 
size, 50 cents; trial size, 10 cents. We 
mail it. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren street 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
advertisement on second cover page. 
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é At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
é it a great convenience to go right over to 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


rs Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Stsa.. 


, N. Y. City. 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
P Central for shopping and theatres. 





Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
¢ Rooms, 81.O0O per Day and Upwards. 
4+ 2222242424 222423 2e00 


HISTORY 


A clergyman, sorely tried by a dozing 
majority of his audience, stopped speak- 
ing. When they all awoke, he said: “My 








‘Prepariog for Examination in ry 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S : ‘Historical Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Teachers 











( 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable | 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 


Noted American 


( 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 
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Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
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A LIBERAL CASH PREMIUM 


AND 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
FREE 


To teachers who will 

a small service. 
Send us your name and address and 
will give you full particulars by mail. 


No expense to you, and almost no effort. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 
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J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO.. 
3 East 14th St., 


SUPPLIES New York. 


and FOREICN ; 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-FutTon, . . 


uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. 


Call on or address 


23 Union Square, New York. 





4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave. 
378 Wabash Ave., Ch 


icago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 
New York. 


25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





The Pratt TEACHE IRS 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send fer Agency Manual. 


70 Fifth Ave., ‘New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


AGENCY 





Telephone 2277. 


P. b MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency. 


ae 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ** The Beacon Teachers’ 


Established 1893. 


Agency,’’—no change in management). 
Tremont Te emple, Boston. 


We recommend compe tent te: ac she rs to Se hool Boards. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. 


Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
reliability, and then join us. » 


Manager, Denv er, 





FRED DICK, Colo, 





Wanted | NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager. 


Kindergarten; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar 
School; Prin. High School: Assist. High School; 
Teacher of Drawin Music, 

Syracuse Teac - 
service in selecting positions. 

Registration fee isonly $1.00 for 


SVRACUSE TEACHERS’ AG ENC ¥ 


Supt. Schools 
Penmanship, C ommercial Brane 
ers’ Agency promises you faithful | 
i results and satisfactory position. 





37 The Hier, Syracuse, W: anted 


(5th, 6th, 7th, 8th grade) ; Prin. Ws ard School; Prin. Village 
Supervisor Prim. Schools, of Training School; Special 

shes, Manual Training, Physic al Culture, Dist. School. 

Syracuse Teachers’ Agency will bring you good 





Membership until further notice. 





lack of 
School 


WE DON'T ADVERTISE 


EK stablished 1885. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 





candidates. WwW e have them, and of the best quality. 
Oflicers recognize this. That is why we receive their 


generous poseeacer. 


elephone: Boston, 2981. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Suppites Schools of all grades with t 


competent Teachers. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Bae %, 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


= oS Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





ATIONAL EDUCATION 


Special advantages. 
Circulars free. Address 
RK. L. MYERS & CO., 


States. 
service. 


AL BUREA Established in 1884 by 


¢ its present manager. 


A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
Courteous treatment. 


Prompt attention. Efficient 


Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLV AN 1A. 





EACHERS WANTE 


on salaries for locating our members. 
Wew 
our members secured positions last year. 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. 
H. H. 


Form 





PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. 
They are in demand. 


Two ways to become a member. 


want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 
We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
tree. 
HOPKINS & CO., 


The Thurston Teachers’ 


Address 


To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or U niver- 
sities inevery State 
Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 


inthe Union. We charge no commission 


95 per cent. of 


Address 
Chicago, T11., or Hancock, Mad. 
Agency 
PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
endorse our method. 
Miss ANNA M. THURSTON, 
315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSEsssseseseseses @2232088 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


$ Winship | 
Teachers’ 
Agency. ' ‘vormma, mAweas. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 
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CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 

Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 18565. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Tage 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


OF RELIABLE 

Américan and Foreign Teachers, progessers, and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth re 
w NEW YORK CITY 


ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
mi E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. _‘Tel. 3450. 
364 B Washington St., BOSTON. 
From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 
of Education: “ You are entitled to the con, rs nee of oth- 
ers as you have mine. RAN . HILL. 





|} England Supt., 
| 


Y 
GO TO KELLOG GS. 
Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
says that when he wants teachers, 
‘Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommended«d candi 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750, 

Bureau established| H. 8. ‘KELLOG G, Manager, 
| nine years ago on the 


61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. ms a. CF t - 


“st The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our rec ommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Send for new Catalogue. 
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Teachers Wanted AMERICAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


HEN W RITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education,” 
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‘‘Pre-eminently a natural and rational course.” 


~ 


THE 


BY 


JAMES M. [McLAUGHLIN 


Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools 


LUTHER WHITING MASON 


Formerly Supervisor of Music, Boston Public Schools 


Readers 


First Reader. 00 pages. Price, 26 cts, Fourth Reader. 122 pages. Price, 30 cts. 
Second Reader. 90 pages. Price, 26 cts. Fifth Reader. 122 pages. Price, 30 cts. 
Third Reader. 122 pages. Price, 30 cts. Sixth Reader. 298 pages. Price, 60 cts. 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COM 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


GEORGE A. VEAZIE 


Supervisor of Music, Chelsea Public Schools 


Introductory Chart 28 pages. Price, $6.00 
First Chart. 30 pages. Price, $6.00 
Easel. 


DUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


W. W. GILCHRIST 


Author of * Exercises for Sight-Singing Classes 


30 pages. 
32 pages. 


Price, $6.00 


| Second Chart. 
Price, $6 00 


Third Chart. 


Price, $1.00. 


We cordially invite the correspondence of all interested in school music. 


PANY, Publishers, 


ATLANTA. 


LONDON. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Pubisir 


aa a 





Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Brush Work in C‘olor. 


Ww. ARE furnishing School: with the best simple outfit of DRY WATER COLORS 
ever arranged for children’s use. 

The New Prang Water-Color Box No. 1 contains three cakes of fine quality and extra large size 
one each of Carmine, Ultramarine, and Mineral Yellow. The colors work easily and smoothly and mix 
readily. They are put up in attractive tin boxes with hinged covers. Two quill brushes of good quality 
and generous size, with wooden handles, are included in each box. The inside of the box cover is finished 
for use as a palette with three divisions. Price, per single box, 25 cents. Discounts on orders for classes 

The Prang Water-Color Box No. 13 contains tweive colors and two long-handled brushes. The 
inside of the box cover is finished for use as a palette. This outfit is largely used in high schools and 
academies. Price per single box, 75 cents. Discounts on orders for classes 

Outline Figures for Water-Color Washes. Decorative figures, lightly printed in outline on 6x6 
sheets of heavy white paper, for first practice in laying flat washes of color; Crosses, Stars, Trefoils, and 
(Quatrefouls, Shields, and a variety of simple historic figures, Price, per 100, assorted as desired,25 cents 

Flags of all Nations. printed in color, to be reproduced in water colors 

Sheetl: North and South America (40 flags.) 

Sheet2: Europe, Asia, and Atrica (40 flags.) Price per sheet, 10 cents. 

Send for circular describing all our materials for color work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., 5 Weat Eighteenth St., 151 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HE COLOR PRIMER. 


Interesting Experiments 
for the youngest pupils. 


Color Book by 


TEACHERS’ EDITION, 60 pages. 
PUPILS’ EDITION, 24 pages. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 








Color Instruction made 
easy and fascinating. 


This is a new MILTON. BRADLEY, designed for Primary Schools. 


Price, 10 cents. 
Price, 5 cents. 


With these books in the hands of teachers and pupils, greater progress can be made 





i true color teaching thaa has before been possible. 


Samples mailed on receipt 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


NEW t 


t 


of price, 


YORK. tt ATLANTA. ttt KANSAS CIty. 





Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zooloxy, for schvols of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valiey, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius. &c. 

lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-haif the usual price. 40 Miuerals iu good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D, ©. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac al work inevery department. Chartered by the State. 

cH Fall Term opens October 12 Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, 
anw farner Tremont and Rerkelev Streets, 
Teachers who are willing to devote a 


» 

Wante ( 9 part of their spare time to soliciting 

orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 

for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 

furnish all necessary supplies free of cost, Addrese 
Aneney Dent NN KF. PUR. CO.., 


# Somerset St., Boston, Mass 








eow 





Prest., 
RKoaton, Maas. 





FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent ip Boston University Medical School, gifted 

‘n public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 

‘ummer schools or institutes. 

Addreas WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Roston 





Y As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
fe» to cities and towns and ham- 
~ lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
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New York prices. New and 


md-hand Schoolbeoks 


New alphabetical catalogue 


free if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


Published : 
A BOOK ABOUT 


SHAKESPEARE 


Written for Young people by 
J. N. McILWRAITH 
“Jean Forsyth” ). 
Splendidly allustrated. Cloth, 
I’rice, SO cents. 


A Good Book for Supplementary Reading. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Just 





Leveled. 





§} By Charles Barnard, 


Publishers, 
noted author of 


‘ BIBI. “The County Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘the best 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or givenit. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Ou 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 
Chickering Hall, New York City 





Publishers. 


UNIVERSITY: 


Write for Catalogue, 
w Price-List, 
Any Information. 














PUBLISHING? =+e+++- 
eee | 43-47 East J0th St., 
COMPANY ie*2ie New Yorke 





qe 2S 


> 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
—=—=__—_—— = »-+ Boston, Mass. 




















SUBSCRIBERS tothe JouRNAL _~= 


can have theirsubscriptions ue 


vanced six months by sending a 
ew yearly subscription, 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTO}: ) 
have had remarkable memories. A slight invest 
gation will show that the most successful business ))\¢ 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education fhe de 
mands of commercial life are daily becoming more « 
ous: more details must be mastered—more tacts and tip 
Ee remembered. Only the possessor of a powerf,| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


memory can win and hold a chief position in the world o 
work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt ot price. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New 


THE X-RAYS: 
. 
PHEIK PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By Fics 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Me 
| odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, t 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
of 250 pages, Just out, bound in handsome cloth; wit! 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 
ings. A work that will be gratetully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New Yor 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation t Rules of Gramn 

A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapid!) 
by example. Many people who have studied Englis! 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and sloven|) 
punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capit 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. Ry ma 
4vcents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New Yor! 


400 Recitations and Readings. 

A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor kntertainme! 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult 
Juveniie Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Pape! 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York 


__ Educational _/nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


{ZO8TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
wishing to qualify themselves f 


TEACH ERS better positions should write fora! 


nouncement of Central University Correspondence Sc! 
giving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of | 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. ; 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, In 


Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-reside 
courses in College and University subjects for those w!i 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars addr: 
tHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Cort 


uw 


4 
Wit/ 





spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. 


== Be NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
pas CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specie 


Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schor 
Pupils prepared tor church and concert engap 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Vigil met 
ods combined, For circulars appiy to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. ¥ 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SCHOOL, establishe 
for the advancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principa! 
TATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
: FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal 


w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ButporwarER, Mass 
OS For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAS8s. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Ww 


Principal, w y. P. BECKWITH 
YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, MASS 
‘ For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP'N, Principa! 
wT 





ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, MASS 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonn G. THOMPSON, Principa 








tCvery "Teacher 


SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous “ Xob--Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 








ooh 


They never break nor smear. 


16 DEGREES. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


IMPORTERS, 


123 West Houston St., New York 


